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COLUMBIAN COLLEGE, 

IN THE 

BISTRICT OF COLUMBIA^ 



To the friends of Religion and Science, the 
Trustees of this Institution beg leave to present 
the following statetnent and solicitation. 

The importance of a College at this place, of 
a high literary standard, regulated on the sacred 
principles of sound morality and true religion, 
had powerfully impressed itself on the minds of a 
few individuals. Encouraged and sustained by 
the strong representations of the great Washing- 
ton, and his illustrious successors, they conceived 
the design, and entered upon the undertaking. 

Destitute of pecuniary resources, they looked 
for the only means of accomplishing the object 
in the generosity of an enlightened and liberal 
public. 

Late in the year 1819, subscriptions were 
opened, and a lot of land, nearly fifty acres, pur- 
chased. Early in 1820, a College edifice was 
commenced, which, with out-buildings, and two 




houses for Professors, was completed the year 
following. Since, a building has been finished 
also, for the use of the Preparatory School, with 
rooms for Lectures, for the Philosophical and 
Chemical Apparatus, and for the Cabinet of Cu- 
riosities and Museum. 

In February, 1821, this College received the 
sanction of an act of incorporation by Congress } 
and has enjoyed the confidence, approbation, and 
patronage, of the President of the United States, 
the Heads of Departments of the Government, 
and many distinguished citizens. 

The Faculty^, consisting of the President, sis 
Professors, and two Tutors, was organized, and 
entered upon the various and responsible duties 
of the College, in January 1822. Thirty-nine 
students were admitted the first term, and the 
number has been constantly increasing. More 
than two hundred have been received ; and 
nearly one hundred and fifty, including the medi- 
cal students, are found on the Catalogue of the 
present term. One class has graduated, and fur- 
nished decisive and very gratifying proofs of 
the success and value of this seat of Learning. 
Its prospects are of the most animating cha- 
racter. 

i he Classical Department, embracing the 
proper collegiate course of studies — the Pre- 
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paratory School — the Theological Department- 
arid the Medical Department, are in operation. 
The Law Department, it is expected, will be 
organized soon. Connected with the General 
Philosophical Department, a Cabinet of Curiosi- 
ties and Museum are beginning to be collected. 

The Faculty, at present, consists of the Presi- 
dent, the Rev. Dr. Staughton, — seven Professors, 
two of whom have visited Europe, — and five 
Tutors. 

The Students are from Maine, New Hamp- 
shire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode-lsland, 
Connecticut, Nevv-York, New-Jersey, Pennsylva- 
nia, Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Georgia, Florida, x\labama, Tennessee, 
Mississippi, Louisiana, Indiana, Kentucky, and 
Ohio — 21 of the 24 States, and one Territory— 
besides those belonging to this District. 

The increasing number of Students renders it 
indispensably necessary to undertake the erec- 
tion of an additional College edifice, for their ac- 
commodation. For this, however, means will be 
specially provided, independently of the mea- 
sures pursued for liquidating the existing debts 
of the Institution. 

To remove the pressure of the debts, is the 
immediate object of this statement. In making 
the urgent solicitation for aid, which the Trus- 
tees, with so heavy and interesting a concern on 
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ha,nd^ find themselves constrained to press upon 
the favourable attention of the benevolent and 
liberal of their fellow citizens, they conceive it 
proper to present the following brief exposition 
of their financial concerns : viz. 

Cost of the Lot of Land, nearly fifty 

acres, S7,000 

•• College edifice, with 60 fire- 
places, , - - . - 35,000 

two Houses for Professors, 
with appurtenances, - - 12,50© 

•• Philosophical Hall, with Ap- 
paratus, Lecture, and Prepara- 
tory School rooms, - - 4,000 

•• Apparatus, Library, Furni- 
ture, and Out Buildings, - 21,000 

Agents, travelling expenses, 
loss on uncurrent funds, &c., - 10,000 

•• Bank Stock, - . , 20,500 

Total, §110,000 

To meet these costs, there have been pro- 
vided by subscriptions, wills, legacies, 8cc,, the 



following sums : viz. 

For the Lot of L(and, subscribed,- §7,000 
•• Buildings, do. - - 26,500 

” Endowing the'Presidency, do. 2,00©- 

}' !^rof. ofLan, and Bib. Lit. do. 10,0©0. 
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For the Prof. Ecclesiastical His- 



tory, Sec., subscribed. 


§15,000 


•• Prof, of Mat. and Natural 


Philosophy, - 


12,00© 


•• Scholarships, do. - 


6,50® 


•' General Purposes of the Col- 


lege, by wills and legacies, 


13,500 


" Library, Apparatus, and Gen- 


• 


eral Purposes, by donation. 


subscription, notes, &c. 


21,500 


Total, 


§ 1 1 4,000 



Qf this sum, however, there remain uncollected ; 
Of the Legacies, Subscriptions, &c. 

, for General Purposes, - - §22,50© 

Subscriptions for the Lot 
and Buildings, . _ . 12,000 

Subscriptions for the sev- 
eral Endowments, - - - 19,500 



Total, 



§54,000 



From the . whole sum of the sub- 
scriptions, See., - §114,000 

deduct the amount tiiat is uncol- 
lected, 54,000 
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will leave, - - r - IS60,000 

which, taken from the sum ofcosts, §110,000 



will leave, debt, - - 50,000 

Add to this, interests on loans, - 12,000 

■will make the College debt - 62,000 

Deduct from this, bank slock in 

hand, ----- 22,000 



and there remains only the sum of §40,000 
To this, apply of notes and other 
substantial obligations compre- 
hended in the §54,000 above, - 10,000 



will leave the College in debt, §30,000 



After taking the §10,000 from the §54,000 
above, the remainder, §44,000, of uncollected 
subscriptions, wills, legacies, See. together with 
the dividends of the bank stock, and such other 
resources as may be availed of, in connexion with 
these, it is supposed, will meet the current inte- 
rests of existing debts, and pay off the §22,000 
balanced by bank stock in the schedule, while 
the plan for raising the §30,000 shall accomplish 
that object. 

The bank stock in hand is about equal to what 
has already been collected for the several endow- 




tnents, and will be retained as So much invested 
for those purposes. 

By the foregoing statement it appears, not that 
the College owes only g30,000, but that, on a fair 
valuation of the bank stock in hand, and of the 
outstanding subscriptions, -wills, legacies, notes, 
&c., the balance of debt against the Institution 
does not exceed §30,000. If, indeed, these out- 
standing subscriptions, &e. -were taken at par 
value, they would reduce the debt at once ; 
they cannot be collected without time and 
expense, and some of them will probably fail, 
and interests meanwhile will be accruing — so 
that, on a fair estimate, the College is really 
in debt about gSOjOOO. This, it is the deter- 
mination of the Trustees, as soon as possible, to 
liquidate ; and they are satisfied that as soon as 
this sum shall be raised, they will be free from 
embarrassment. 

T. he plan is this : to ask one dollar only of each 
individual, who conveniently can afford it. And 
who is thercj in circumstances convenient to do 
it, V. ho will not give so small a sum for so great 
an object ? Are there not thirty thousand among 
ten millions ready to do this ? Nay, are there 
not one thousand persons, each of whom will 
take this statement and collect §30, and thus ac- 
complish the important result, w'ith but little de- 
lay ? There are many who could do this with 
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but little exertion. Let such know that they 
would deserve the profound gratitude of the 
Trustees, and share, at the same time, the gratifi- 
cation of promoting the best interests of the 
community. Let no one think it unimportant to 
give his dollan In fact, each one of the thirty 
thousand may regard his dollar as making up 
the whole sum, and experience^ in giving it, 
the high satisfaction of completing a design so 
obviously conducive to the welfare of our country. 

The Trustees wish to have the names of the 
subscribers and donors, when there is no ob- 
jection, for the purpose of preserving them with 
the records of the College — and let every one re- 
member that “ God loveth a cheerful giver'* 

By order of the Board of Trustees. 

O. B. Brown, 
President of the Board. 

Enoch Reynolds, Secretary. 

Washington, March, 1825 . 
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COLUMBIAN COLLEGE. 

2 / — ^ — 

The second annual Commencement of this In- 
stitution was held, in Dr. Laurie^s Churcli, iu 
this city, on Wednesday last. The order of tlni 
exercises was as follows : 

PnATEB. 

OmLions of Original CompositioiV 

1. Jiy T.homat D.EUot,D. C.— A Salutatory 

in Latin, and an English Oration on the causes of the 
paucity of splendid productions of American genius, i'u 
poetry, sculpture, and painting. 

2. By John Brewer, Md . — Eulogy on Alexander 1! 
milton. 

Mcjic. 

3. By John ^rtmtr^tg, Penn. — Pernicious efTects of 
Imitation, on oor Literature. 

4. By iVm. A. Smallrjood, I), C . — The Feudal Systr it. 
contrasted with the Constitution of the United States. 

Music. 

5. By James Jones, JJ. C . — The instability of Civil 
Institutions. 

6. By Itobert TF. Cushman, Mass . — Influence of Me* 
taphysical Speculation on Force of Character. 

Music. 1 

7. By Baron Stow,J^. II . — The elevation which Mitid 
appears destined to reach : An Oration, with Valedicto- 
ry Addresses. 

The very interesting ceremony of conferrlDg 
the degrees was then performed : after which, an 
impressive Baccalaureate Address was delivered 
by the President of the College, in which the 
lessons of experience and wisdom »vere commu- 
nicated in the language of paternal solicitude, and 
the assembly was dismissed by a Christian bent? - 
diction. 

The following gentlemen received ihe degree 
of Bachelor of Arts : 

John Armstrong, Penn.; Joseph Borrnus, D. C, , 
Thomas J. Bracfcenridge, I). C. ; John Brewer, Md» ; 
John A. ntilfinch, D. C. [ William Collins, \'a ; Uobeii 
W. Cushman, Mass.; Thomas I). Eliot, D. C. ; James 
Jones, 1>. C. ; John A. Jones, D. C. ; William A. Small- 
wood, D. C. ; Baron Stow, N. H. ; Ambrose L. While, 

B. C. 

It was gratifying to observe, amons the nume- 
rous spectators, the President and Vick Presi- 
dent of the United States, the Heads of Depui U 
mentsj a number of Senators and Members of 
I the House of Representatives, and Oflicers of t!ie 
General Government; the Clergy of the Dis- 
trict, and a collection of female worth, of yoitib 
and ot beauty, which would reflect honor on any 
assembly. 

The young gentlemen, who borfe parts in the 
exercises, acquitted themselves in the most clas- 
sical style. It will not be considered invidious ' 
to say — as nothing of the kind is felt by us, or in- 
tended — that the orations by Mr. Stow, Mr. 
Elxot, and Mr. Cushman, were peculiarly feU- 
citous, in subject and execution. The Salutate^ 
ry, in Latin, by Mr. Eliot, was a chaste emn- 
pusitio.n ; and the Valedictory Addresses by Mi - , 
Stow, were calculated to reach the hearts of the * 
individuals to whom they were addressed. I'iie 
keen qmd hallowed sensibilities they excited iu 
the bosoms of the Board of Trustees, of the Mem - 
bers of the Faculty, and of his fellow graduate*^ 
were participated by the rest of the audience, u. 
deep and thrilling sympatliy. 

In fine, the writer does not recollect to lia% e 
ever witnessed a similar exhibition, with which li •. 
was better pleased. Since the commencement 
several gentlemen, whose attaiinents and put suiiii 
have qualified them to judge correctly, have been , 
heard to remark, that the whole of the services in 
the Church would have been considered highly j 
creditable in the oldest and must celebrated In- I 
stitutions of our country ; and, when we recef ■ I 
lect the difficulties and embarrassments altcml- 
ant on the progress of literary institutions tli .t 
have not enjoyed aid from the States in which tlK'y 
are located, the unpatronized efforts of the gti.- 
tlemen under whose auspices this highly pro- 
mising College has been brought into exibitUi r, 
cannot be too much commended. 





CZJLSSICAL DEFARTMENT. 



This Department comprehends the course of studies, ge- 
nerally speaking, of the best ('olleges and Universities in 
our country, under the immediate superintendence and in- 
struction of the following Officers, viz. ; 

WILLIAM STAUGHTON, D.D. 

Presidenfy and Professor of General History^ Belles LettreSy 
RhetoriCy and Moral Philosophy . 

IRAH CHASE, A- M. 

Professor of the Learned Languages, 

THOMAS SEW ALL, M. D, 

Professor of Anatomy and Physiology. 

JAMES M. STAUGHTON, M. D. 

Professor of J2hemistry . 

WILLIAM RUGGLES, A. M. 

Professor of Mathematics and Natural Philosophy 4 

ALEXANDER M’WILLIAMS, M. D. 

Professor of Botany . 

ALEXIS CASWELL, A, B. ’ Tutor and LibraHan. 
HENRY K. GREEN, A. B. Tutor. 

JAMES D. KNOWLES, A. B. Tutor. 
THOMAS J. CONANT, A. B. Tutor. 
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Seniov 




NAMES. 


RESIDENCE. 


ROOM^. 


Armstrong, John 


Philadelphia, Penn. 


22 


Borrows, Joseph 


Washington, D. C. 


34 


Brewer, John 


Aix La Chapelle, Md 


27 


Bulfinch, John A. , 


Washington, D. C. 


41 


Collins, William 


Portsmouth, Va. 


27 


CBshman, Robert W. 


Woolwich, Me. 


Mrs. Billings’ 


Eliot, Thomas D. 


Washington, D. C. 


4,1 


Jones, James 


Georgetown, D. C. 


23 


Jones, John A. 


Georgetown, D. C. 


23 


Stoiv, Baron 


Newport, N. H. 


24 


White, Ambrose E- 


Washington, D. C. 


34 


Studies. — Homer's Iliad ; Cavallo continued 


; ; — 7th. Differ 


ential and Integral Calculus ; — Astronomy ; 


Stewart’s Phi 


losophy of the Mind ; 


Paley’s Evidences ; Butler’s Analogy ; 


Vattel on the Law of Nations. 









N^MES. 


RESIDENCE. 


ROOMS. 


Ball, Harvey 


Westfield, N. J. 


31 


Boulware, John 


King and Queen co. Va. 


•, 43 


Brown, Thomas B. 


Washington, D. C. 


25 


Buliinch, Stephen G. 


Washington, D. C. 


41 


Cowdrey, William D. 


Cambridge, S. C. 


31 


Cranch, Edward P. 


Alexandria, D. C, 


28 


Cranch, John 


Alexandria, D. C. 


?8 


Davis, Charles W. 


Washington, D. C. 


29 


Harney, Thomas 


Camden co. N. C. 


39 


James, John W. 


Fredericksburg, Va. 


39. 


Lee, Zaccheus C. 


Washington, D. C. 


rs I- 

O i 


Lewis, George W. 


Union co. Ky. 


37 


Michie, William 


Hanover co. V a. 


44 
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NASIE3. 

Ryland, Robert 
Th^w, John 
Wheeler, John 



RESIDENCE. ROOMS. 

King and Queen cd. Va. 43 

Washington, D. C. 28 

Murfreesboro’, N. C. Mrs. Billings’. 



SfudieSf Ifc . — Graeca Majora continued ; Cicero de Ora- 
tore ; Analytic Geometry continued ; — 6th. Topography, or 
the application of Geometry to I^rojections, Dialling, Mensu- 
ration of Heights and Distances, Navigation, NauticRl As- 
tronomy, Surveying, Levelling, &c. Cavallo’s Natural Philo- 
Sophy ; Kaimes’ Elements of Criticism ; Paley’s Natural 
Theology ; Campbell’s Philosophy of Rhetoric ; Natural 
History; Chemistry; Paley’s Moral Philosophy; Dedgf- 
mation ; Composition. 



Soiifjoinore 



NAMES. 


RESIDENCE 


ro6M5 


Allen, William E. 


Fredericksburg, Va. 


24 


Brown, Thomas B. 


Scotch Plains, N. J. 


25 


Colby, Harrison G. 6. 


North Middleborough,Mass. 26 


Garnett, James 


King and Queen co. Va. 


44 


Garnett, John Ri 


King and Queen co. Va. 


44 


Kerr, Nathaniel W. W. Halifax co. Va. 


39 


Lee, Thomas J. 


% ■ 

Washington, D. C.’ “ 


36 


Pratt, John 


Thompson, Conn. 


IS 


Thresher, Ebenezer 


Stafford, Conn. 


13 


Walker, David E. 


Putnam co. Geo. 


20 



Studies^ tJ’c. — Graeca Majora continued ; Horace ; Cicero 
de Officiis, de Senectute, and de Amicitia; Legendre’s Ge^ 
ometry finished 4 th, Lacroix’s Algebra; — 5 th Analytic Ge^ 

ometry begUn, comprising plane and spherical Trigonome- 
try begun, and Algebra applied to Geometry, pardcularly to 
Conic Sections; Blaii'’s Lectures on Rhetoric; Hedge’a 
Logic ; Tytler’s General History ; S. Morse’s Geography 5 
Gray’s !Meraoria Tecbnica ; rComposition ; Declamation, 

A 



o 
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KAMES. 


RESIDENCE. 


nootis. 


Britton, James B. 


Philadelphia, Penn. 


42 


Brown, George F. 


Westmoreland co. Va. 


27^ 


Brovin, Richard H, 


Westmoreland co. Va. 


275 


Catlett, Fairfax 


Alexandria, D, C. 


45 


Ditty, Thomas R. 


Washington, D. C. 


IS 


Dunn, Christopher. 


Washington, D. C. 


Id 


Edwards, Thomas H. 


Gosport, Va. 


15 


Elliot, John B. 


Washington, D, C, 


14 


Grymes, Robert C. 


King and Queen co. Va. 


12 


Holmead, Alfred 


Washington, D. C. 


10 


Latvrason, Samuel C. 


Alexandria, D. 0. 


14 


M‘Coy, Rice 


Carey Station, M. T. 


16 


Robert, Joseph T. 


Robertville, S. C. 


14 


Roberts, Thomas 


Middletown, N. J. 


16 


Robinson, Alexander 


Baltimore, Md. 


45 


Smith, Archer B. 


Georgetown, S. C. 


15 


Walker, Thacker V. 


Putnam co. Geo. 


20 


Wilson, John 


Portsmouth, Va. 


42 


Studies, tJ’c.— — Grseca Majora begun ; Livy, 


5 books ; 



Adams’ Roman Antiquities ; Cambridge course of Mathe- 
matics, cqinprising, 1st. Lacroix’s Arithmetic, 2d. Euler’s 
Algebra, 3d. Legendre’s Geometry begun -Worcester’s 
Geography; Murray’s English Grammar ; Walker’s Rheto- 
rical Grammar ; Writing translations of select portions of 
the Greek and Latin Classics ; Declamation ; Revision of 
sonie of the studies required for admission. 
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TKEOIiOGZCAZ. DEPARTMENT. 



The studies in this Department are superintendied by th^ 
folio wiog Officers, viz. : 

Rev. william STAUGHTON, D. D. 
President, and Professor of Divinity and Pulp.it Eloquence. 

Rev. IRAK CHASE, A. M. 

Professor of Language and Biblical Literature. 

The Professorship of Ecclesiastical History and Chris- 
tian Discipline is at present vacant. 

There are fifteen belonging to the College, bearing a li- 
cense to preach the Gospel, and who frequently engage in 
this service ; but they are mostly connected with the classes 
in tlie regular Collegiate course. 
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BiEDlCAL DBPARTIMIXSNT. 

THOMAS SEWALL, M. D. 

Professor of Anatomy and Physiology. 

JAMES M. STAUGHTON, M. D. 

Professor of Surgery. 

THOMAS HENDERSON, M. D. 

Ptofessor of the Theory and Practice of Physic. 
NICHOLAS W. WORTHINGTON, M. D. 
Professor of Materia Medico. 

Full courses will also be given on Chemistry, and on Obj- 
stetrics, by the present Professors, till the Chairs,^ in these 
branches, shall be filled by future appointments. 

NAMES. FROM PRECEPTORS’ NAMES. 

Angell, Richard England, Dr. M’Williams. 

Bryant, T. Sydenham Pennsylv’a, Dr. Chapman. 

Cobb, James D. Vermont, Dr. Henderson. 

Cooke, James Maryland, Dr. flenderson. 

Craik, James Virginia, Dr. Spence. 

Evans, Thomas Dist; of Col. Dr. Hamilton. 

Ewell, Jesse Virginia, Dr. Ewell. 

Gibson, John M. Maryland, Dr. P. Warfield. 

Goldsborough,Ch.W. Do. Dr. N* W. Worthington. 

Hagan, James Ireland, Dr. Causin. 

Hall, James C. Dlst. ofCol. Dr. Hendferson. 

King, Henry, Jr. Maryland, Dr. Warfield. 

Kirkwood, Robert Do. Dr. Causin. 

Laub, Charles K. Dist. of Col. Dr, Warfield. 

M’Kenney, George W; Do, Dr, N; W. Worthington. 

Mecklin, J. Jr. Do; Dr. J. M. Staughton. 

Moore, T. Jefferson Do, Dr. M’Williams. 

Stanhope, John G. Virginia, Dr. Gunnell. 

Stone, Charles H. New Jersey, Dr. Jones. 

Wharton, W. L. Disf. of Col. Dr. Hamilton. 

Williams, Ed. Do. Dr. Bohrer. 

Wing, Benjamin F; Massafc’tts, Dr. Scwall. 
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rRSPARATOB.^' SCHOOL. 



Rev. Samuel Wait, A. M. has the superintendence of this 
School, assisted by George Leonard, A. B. Teacher. 

FIRST CLASS. 



names. 


RESIDENCE. 


ROOMS. 


Adams, George F. 


Zanesville, Ohio, 


25 


Barrow, William H. 


St. Francisville, Louis. 


18 


Bennet, John N. 


Nash CO. N. C. 


— 


Bradley, Henry 


Washington, D. C. 


47 


Brown, Daniel S. 


Washington, D. C. 


- 50 


Brown, George C. 


Washington, D. C. 


19 


Byrd, George C. 


Smithfield, Va. 


50 


Coleman, Thomas 


Alexandria, D. C. 


32; 


Crowninshield, Geo, C. 


Salem, Mass. 


— . 


Duvall, Thomas W. 


Prince George co. Md. 


'5,4 


Emmons, Francis W. 


Vergcnpes, Vt. 


40 


Green, Caleb 


Newport, R. 1. 


It 


Hatton, John G. 


Portsmouth, Va. 


38' 


Herbert, Maximilian 


Norfolk, Va. 


— ; 


Maxwell, James 


Philadelphia, Penn. 


52 


M‘Coy, Joseph 


Carey Station, M. T. 


17 


M* Williams, Albert 


Washin|;ton, D. C. 


51 


Micks, William G. 


Portsmouth, Va. Mrs. 


Billings 


Murphrey, William M. 


Greene co. Alabama 


36 


Norris, William 


Baltimore, Md. 


29 


Poor, William A, 


Washington, D. C. 


54 


Porter, David 


Washington, D. C. Com, 


.Porter*! 


Price, James L. 


Richmond, Va. 


22 


Pugh, John B. 


Doylestown, Penn. 


’ 38 


Ritchie, Edward 


Philadelphia, Penn. 


18 


Smith, Jonathan B. H. 


"Washington, D. C. 


10 


Snowden, Edgar 


Alexandria, D. C, ' 


-52 


Snowden, Thomas 


Piince George co. Md. 


49 


Stuart, Joseph N. 


"Washington, p. C. 


51 


Swann, Thomas 


Alexandria, D. p. 


IS 
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NAMES. ■ RESIDENCE. ROOT^IS. 

Thompson, Albert Alexandria, D. C. 32 

Thompson, William II. Alexandria, D. C. 32 

Wallace, Robert King George co, V^. 13 

S^COJSTD CLJSS. 

Adams, William Washington, D. C. Mr. Adams’.. 

Ball, Edward Washington, D. C, Mrs. Ball’s. 

Barrow, Bennet H. St. Francisville, Louis, 48 

Barrow, Bennet St. Francisville, Louis. 48 

Brown, Jonathan E. Washington, D.C. Rev. Mr. Brown’s. 
Brown, William V, Washington, D.C. Rev, Mr. Brown’s. 
Byrd, Charles W. Smithfield, Va. 50 

Claiborne, Ferdinand L. Natchez, Miss, * 19 

Crandle, Joseph Washington, D. C. , — 

Hooe, Thomas P. Fairfax co. Va. ■'48 

James, Sir Pratby Frederick co. Md. 34 

Lawrence, John Isle of Wight, Va. 53 

No urse, William Washington, D. C. Col. Nourse’s. 

Patteson, William Philadelphia, Penn. 53 

Skinner, Henry A. Washington, D. C, Mrs. BBIings’. 

Stuart, George W, Washington, D. ,C. Gen. Stuart’s, 

Watson, John L. W^ashington, D. C. Mrs. Watson’s. 

Wellraore, Edward Montgomery co. Md. 54 

THIRD QLASS. 

Burk, Edmund Washington, D. C, — 

Claiborne, Osmun Natchez, Miss. 19 

Cross, John T. Nansemond co. Va, 47 

Poor, Frederick J. Washington, D, C. Mr. Poor’s, 
Smith, Israel St. Augustine, Florida, 49 

f ebbs, Sidney Prince William co. V a. Mr.Diment’s. 

Thomas, Levering Alexandria, D. C, 49 

Vinson, William Washington, D. C. Mr. Vinson’s. 

Studies. — Adams’ Latin Grammar, Historiae Saerse, Latin 
Tutor, Cssar, Sallust, Virgil, and Cicero; Valpy’s Greek 
Grammar; Greek Testament ; Gr$ca Minora; — Lacroix’s 
,fVnthmetic; Murray’s Grammar ; Worcester’s Geography. 
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NGT VST CLASSED. 



Sr AMES. 


RESIDENCE. 


ROOMS* 


Fletcher, Simon 


Alstead, N. H. 


50| 


Gillam, Wilie 


Bertie co. N. C. 


36 


Howell, Robert C. 


Wayne co. N. C. 


40 


Porter, Thomas 


Washington, D. C. 


Com. Porter’s. 


Porter, William D. 


Washington, D, C. 


Com. Porter’s. 


Savage, George 


Middletown, Con. Profes,sor Chase’s. 


Walker, William G. 


Putnam co. Geo. 


Mrs. Billings’. 



KECAFITULATZON. 

m i M • 0 • 
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ADMISSION. 



The requisites for admission to the Freshman Class, arej 
an ability to make Latin correctly, and to translate, with fa- 
cility, any part of Caesar’s Commentaries, Virgil, Sallustj 
Cicero’s Select Orations, the New Testament in Greek, and 
the Graeca Minora, (or Jacob’s Greek Reader, which is pre- 
ferred, and is now adopted in the , Preparatory School.) 
An acquaintance with English Grammar, with common 
Arithmetic, and with some judicious Compendium of Geo- 
graphy, is also expected. 

Candidates for, admission should present themselves for 
examination, on or before thft second Wednesday of January. 
Applicants will be received, however, at any time during 
the year, and be admitted to the Preparatory Department, 
or to any of the College Classes, for which they may be found 
qualified. Satisfac{jj^ry testimonials of a jptyjilfill^arac- 
ler will be required; 



VACATIONS. 

There are two vacations. The first commences at the close 
» , 

of the first session, on the second Wednesday in July, and 
continues till the second Wednesday in September. The 
second commences on the third Wednesday in December^ 
and terminates on the second Wednesday in January. 



EXPENSES. 

The necessary expenditures of a student, exclusive of 
clothing, books, pocket money, and vacations, do not exceed 
§5200 per annum. 
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ORATION 



Fellow Citizens : 

The hallowed day on which our fathers severed the ties of coloniai 
dependence, by publishing to the world that grand production of 
unfettered intellect to which you have just listened, has once more 
returned. It now, for the first time, ushers in a year of jubilee ; and, 
by a multitude of alluring considerations, has invited us hither, to 
welcome its appearance and mingle in its rational festivities. While, 
then, we assemble around the altar of Freedom, let no unholy foot 
approach to disturb our devotions, or interrupt the series of sacred 
delights which the place and the occasion abundantly promise. 
Neither let this be deemed an hour for rude and thoughtless mirth. 
If we are Americans in heart, solemn reflections will find admit- 
tance to our bosoms— they will unseal the fountains, and summon up 
a gush of tearful sorrow from the deep places of the soul. And it 
is fit they should ; for, our fathers, where are they ? Our patriots 
and sages, do they live for ever ? Ah, no ! They have mostly gone 
into their ultimate retirement. But while we bend in tears over their 
simple and ungarnished graves, and mourn the necessity of that law 
to which the good and the great as well as the vile and the con- 
temptible must inevitably submit, one partial-sokice remains to miti- 
gate the severity of our anguish. Their memory survives, and sheds 
a cheering lustre on those deeds ofvaloroiis fortitude and unbending 
virtue, which stand out in bold relief as models for our imitation. 
Their sun has indeed set ; but the horiz:on is stilf beautified with its 
retreating beams. 

“ The glory remains, whilst the light fades away.” 

The tears, therefore, which we this day shed over departed worth, 
are but the “ luxury of grief” — the richest luxury to the wounded 
bosom of filial sensibility. 

Nor is this a season for calm and frigid speculation, but for strong 
enthusiastic feeling ; and while the “ stirring memory” of two hun- 
dred years brings in rapid review before us a chain of interesting 
events, that American is unworthy of his name, who does not feel 
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the throb of grateful exultation. If, at such a time as this, when 
the hearts of millions of fellow-freemen burn with the kindling emo- 
tions of purest patriotism, any being, who has tasted the sweets of 
American liberty, can remain unaffected, my soul come not thou into 
his secret, nor hazard communion with his frozen spirit. This day 
constitutes an eminence in the journey of life, from which we may 
take a wide survey of the past, the present, and the future ; and 
vfhile we look back with high satisfaction on the progress which 
our country has already made, we may also acquire a vision of the 
shining race of glory, which “Alps on Alps” not yet ascended, pre- 
sent to our increasing ambition and accumulating energies. 

For the purpose of contemplating the scene, of which, from this 
elevation, we are permitted to be the gratified spectators, have we 
this morning gathered in republican simplicity, on the very spot in 
this rural retreat, which has been worthily consecrated by my esteem- 
ed and eloquent predecessors. And.in executing the honourable task 
■which you have been pleased to assign me, I feel solicitous to limit 
your observations, as far as practicable, to the republic of which 
you are members. 

To delineate the attractive features of this field— to give relief to 
its lovely prospects — to spread before you its richly varied and fas- 
cinating scenery, in their strong colours of beauty and originality, 
would require the hand of an accurate and experienced master. 
Happy, if at this time I may be so fortunate as to sketch, for your 
entertainment, even a few of its broader outlines. 

It is a delightful service to those who have leisure and taste for the 
employment, to enter into the philosophy of our history — to trace 
the early operation of free principles in the formation of our na- 
tional character— to follow the march of thought in the whole career 
of popular improvement— to observe by what methods knowledge 
has expanded itself, and branched out in the arts and sciences— to 
find admission into the bosom of early society, and become inmates 
in the families of successive generations — to estimate the characters 
of those men, who, at different periods, have given an impulse to 
our advancement; and, at the same time, to inquire how these and 
other causes contributed to our emancipation from foreign authori- 
ty, and to our establishment as a'free people, with that elevated repu- 
tation which we are now acknowledged to sustain. 

The foundation of our whole system of free institutions was laid, 
when, in Europe, our pilgrim fathers formed themselves into a mu- 
tual compact for the maintenance of their injured rights. Ixdepen- 
OENCE, that fearful word, “ quick and powerful” in the ear of despots, 
though first uttered aloud in 1776, was the watchword of that pious 
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and courageous little band, which, in 1620 , took their voluntary and 
tearless departure from a land that afforded them no peaceful asy- 
lum. The fatigues and perils of along disastrous voyage, admira- 
bly prepared them for the difficulties, which, in the Providence of 
God, they were destined to encounter. Thrown at last by winds and 
waves on the shores of the New World, they found themselves 
fitted for every hardship, and braced for adversity in every form. 
Hence no discouragement appalled their ardour — no suffering ex- 
torted a sigh for their return. They cherished freedom as the last, 
best boon of existence, and exhibited to heroes and conquerors a 
degree of calm fortitude which casts deep into the shade all the ac- 
tive courage and bold fearlessness of which they can boast. The 
dark forest, untravelled by the foot of civilized society, was before 
them. Behind, was that ocean whose threatening dangers they had 
just escaped, and whose wintry billows, now breaking at their feet, 
echoed the ineffectual murmurs of dissenting brethren who remain- 
ed to inherit the unpitied sorrows which they had forsaken. The 
recollection of their past grievances was aggravated, and rendered 
indelible, by the perilous toils of their new undertaking. The nature 
of their pursuits gave them habits of industry, as well as hardihood 
of both body and mind, while the consciousness of freedom up- 
bore them through every perplexing circumstance that opposed 
their progress. Their minds ranged as freely as the air they 
breathed, and partook of all the health and vigour which such un- 
restrained exercise is calculated to impart. With hook and line they 
procured their precarious and scanty sustenance, till, by the axe and 
fire, “ the forest fell and faded,” and by the plough and spade the 
earth was made to “yield her increase.” Although exposed to the 
depredations of the infuriated and pitiless natives — to the rigours 
of inclement skies, and the pestilential vapours of the undrained 
marsh, — yet they esteemed a residence, where at every step were 
arrows an^ tomahawks thirsting for their blood, — or where, sinking 
in the deep snows, they might be left “ to think o’er all the bitter- 
ness of death,” and at last perish, — or, where they would be obnox- 
ious to the deathful exhalations of stagnant impurity, — in prefer- 
ence to a land of lords and tenants, tithes and informers, persecu- 
tion and torture. They chose rather to labour by day and repose by 
night among the haunts of wild beasts and the wilder savage, than 
to dwell in the habitations of society, where sycophants, temporal 
and spiritual, of kingly power, prowled daily for their blood. The 
religion they professed, and whose righteous dictates they obeyed, 
was such as to elevate the mind above the fear of death, to soothe 
the sorrows of life, and to purify the heart. For the undisturbed 
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enjoyment of this reliffion they had crossed the ocean, and made this 
“ home of the emigrant” the auspicious residence of that liberty 
which, in other lands, had winged her flight over the face of more 
than diluvial desolation, but found no place for the sole of her foot.* 

The woful tale of their hardships and calamities was faithfully 
transmitted from one generation to another. The vestal flame of 
patriotic sentiment was thus kept constantly active, communicating 
from father to son, from mother to daughter, a settled abhorrence 
of all the qualities and modes of monarchical rule, and an unwaver- 
ing attachment to the principles and spirit of consistent freedom. 

It would be quite superfluous here to enumerate the multitude of 
those unamiable circumstances which led to a final separation of 
the colonies from the power that held them in oppressive subjection. 
The history of those gloomy and portentous days, is as familiar to 
you as the earliest lessons of childhood. Suffice it to say— the bur- 
dens imposed were too ponderous to be sustained. Filial remon- 
strances proved ineffectual, and threatened resistance was treated 
with haughty contempt. The elements of revolution gathered force, 
and soon arrived at an intensity of action which man could not — 
Heaven would not, confine, The people arose in their might — the 
God of battles favoured their arms — victory succeeded, and the 
United States took her merited position among the nations of the 
earth. 

After the termination of this exhausting struggle, a season of 
comparative quiet soon restored the wasted excitability of the sys- 
tem, and to its relaxed powers imparted tenfold vigour. The fiery 
trials through which, in its early stages, our Republic was called to 
pass, were the crucible, where, by a process more than chemical, the 
popular mixture was purified. A union of heterogeneous substances 
was thus formed, in amanner new and surprising, and a combination, 
surpassing in beauty and grandeur all which the sun in his journey 

* Let it not be thought that we attribute such sentiments and deeds to none 
but the littJe colony at Plymouth. That colony, indeed, was the only one that 
consisted of persons who were driven by religious persecution from the land of 
their fathers, and consequently were compelled to endure sufferings of a pecu- 
liar kind ; but other colonies might be named which were not behind any people 
upon earth in cherishing a love of liberty, and in the exhibition of a dignified 
patriotism. From the little band which, previous to the year 1620, settled at 
Jamestown, Virginia, have originated some of the noblest defenders and firmest 
supporters of American rights. The remarks, therefore, in this paragraph, may 
be considered as applicable to them and their fellow adventurers in other sec- 
tions of the country, as well as to the pilgrim fathers of New-England. A dc-, 
scription of the spirit, and labours, and progress of one colony, is, in its general 
features, a description of the whole. 
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of fifty-seven centuries had beheld, was the magnificent result. Ever 
since that interesting period, our advancement has been gradual, and 
sure, and rapid. Commerce has acquired a strong impulse — physi- 
cal resources have been developed — the arts and sciences have been 
cherished — religious liberty has been protected — and general im- 
provement extensively promoted. Immense sections of country 
have been redeemed from the wildness of nature, and where the 
sons of the forest but a few moons ago roamed reckless of the white 
man’s encroachments, are now heard the axe of the woodman and 
the hum of industry. Where now you fabricate and deposite for 
future use the instruments of martial dismay and death, the painted 
warrior quietly carved his bow and war-club. Where now you con- 
struct the vessel that bears your flag and thunder to distant shores, 
the savage mariner 

" Hollowed his boat of the birchen bark.” 

The temples of Jehovah now stand where frantic priests then 
performed their wild incantations, or ofiered sacrifice to the winds ; 
and where your Capitols and Senate houses now rise in architectural 
grandeur, the chiefs of the tribes once held the council of war, or 
smoked the pipe of peace. A population of 2,000,000 has multi- 
plied to 10,000,000. Literary institutions have increased in number 
and respectability, and the advantages of education placed within 
the reach of the poor as well as the wealthy. Inland communica- 
tion has been rendered feasible, and not a year passes over our heads 
but roads and canals make some progress in threading the plain, the 
valley, the mountain. 

Could the spirits of those heroes who fell in fierce combat for 
our liberties, now be permitted to visit the field of their toils and 
glories, with what a glow of animation would they behold us sq 
soon reaping an abundant harvest from the seed which they 
sowed in blood. Ah ! and could the remorseless ghost of Lord 
North now look abroad on the scene of his oppressions, what merit- 
ed rebukes would every glsuice strike home to that conscience which 
never quailed during years of tyrannous conduct ! For “ my thir- 
teen little rebellious colonies,” he would find twenty-four large and 
flourishing States, besides territories of immense extent, constantly 
rolling towards the Pacific seas a mighty tide of population, and 
wealth, and power. What he wilfully denominated “ a rope of sand,” 
and what Wordsworth ignorantly calls the “ unknit Republic,” is 
no other than the aggregate of these states and territories, united 
firmly by the strongest attractions of interest and friendship. Pos- 
sessing the natural and original elements of public wealth — a fertile 
attd varied soil, cultivated by a moral and enterprising people, our 
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accumulations of national capital are rapid and certain. Our pro* 
duce finds a ready market — industry is encouraged and rewarded — 
our merchant ships spread their canvass to every breeze, whiten 
the surges of every clime, and unlade their burdens in every port. 
With such, and a thousand other equally cheering facts before us, 
who, who will not hail our nation as the favoured of the Lord ? 
What statesmen have long desired, and Christians long prayed that 
America might be, America is. She is more. She has outstripped 
the boldest flights of their most extended anticipations. And is it 
presumption to predict what she will be ? Europeans do, indeed; 
ridicule it as a national foible, that, while they can boast of their 
anccs;ry, and of vih&X. the.y have done, we value ourselves upon our 
posterity, and upon what we mean to do. But they may as well spare 
their ridicule ; for in making deductions from experience for future 
application, we only execute the legitimate office of reason. Facts 
and prospects, we are assured, will justify very bold predictions ; 
and, while we leave others to make them, we are ready to vindicate 
their characters from reproach, and thank Heaven that, instead ojf 
auguring good, we are not compelled to shed the tears of hopeless- 
ness over gloomy desolations, like those with which the blasting 
siroc of European despotism has overspread the eastern hemi- 
sphere. 

Let others glory in their ancestry, and flatter their pride in tracing 
an equivocal pedigree, along a succession of mortals 

“ Whose blood 

Has crept through scoundrels ever since the flood 

But we are content to be considered as novi homines. Heredi- 
tary honours we value not — we covet not. The only chaplet we will 
consent to wear, shall be the reward of personal merit. 

It has been vainly said, that we are proud of England, as tlif 
home of our forefathers. Ah 1 had she been a home to them, whose 
memories we delight to honour, they had not encountered the perils 
of the deep, and of the wilderness, and of savage ferocity. But she 
was not. And besides, why should we feel solicitous to ascertain 
whether our extraction be Gallic or Hebrew, Sarmatian or Saxon ? 
We know and feel that we are descendants of those who, at differ- 
ent points along our dark coast, first lighted up the fires of free- 
dom ; — but, beyond them, are not anxious to learn who were our 
progenitors. If Britain is proud of America as the abidjpg place of 
her sons ; she may, undisputed, enjoy all the honours of the con- 
nexion — we shall prefer no claim to even a share of them. 

True, we are a new people, — but of yesterday, — and we are de- 
scended from men whose burial places are yet to be seen nor 




should we deem it matter for self-gratification, could we point to 
the sepulchres of those who contested the right to the soil with 
Roman, Dane, or Norman. We tread, however, upon the ashes of 
fellow men as brave, and perhaps as civilized, as they— the ashes of 
aborigines ; — and, while the mounds that enclose their sacred re- 
lics may be distinguished from the everlasting hills, we shall cher- 
ish towards them the sentiments of solemn respect. All the hei'oes 
of Ossian can never to us possess that thrilling and mournful in- 
terest which we feel in the characters and deeds of a Logan, an Alk- 
nomok, a Pocahontas. Their fate, and the fate of the many 
tribes that fished in our rivers, and hunted in our forests, should 
excite the sympathy of every heart not dead to the feelings of hu- 
manity. Let the lovers of sentimental fiction melt into grief over 
the tales of border warfare — let them sigh at the fall of some bold 
chieftain on the crags of Scotland — or of the chivalrous crusader on 
the plains of Palestine; — but the American finds enough remains of 
the ancient possessors of the soil which he cultivates to kindle in his 
bosom emotions of a sublimerkind. 

“ Indulge, my native land, indulge the tear 

Which steals impassioned o’er a nation’s doom ; 

To me each twig from Adam’s stock is dear, 

And sorrows fall upon an Indian’s tomb.” 

This fervent attachment to country, and to every thing connected 
with it, is one of the most striking and amiable of our national, pe- 
culiarities. Perhaps no people on earth, the Swiss excepted, pos- 
sess it to as great an extent, or cherish it with equal pertinacity. 
It is no factitious sentiment ; but is as natural as the action of the 
heart, and as inseparable from our existence as the most sensible 
functions of vitality. Tell an American when absent from his coun- 
try and sighing for return, that in lands he may visit the air is balm, 
and that luxuriant flowers are every season springing from the 
green earth, — he will reply, that the sweetest, softest atmosphere to 
him, is that which floats over the place of his nativity, — that the 
healthful gales of American mountains are far more grateful to him 
than the voluptuous zephyrs of Campania, — that the sombre cliffs 
which overhang his dwelling, and around which the eddying winds 
of Heaven may roar — the very icicles clinging to his own eaves, 
and the snow beating against his own windows, would be far lovelier 
prospects than all the bloom and verdure, streams and shades, of a 
Turkish paradise. 

The early education of our youth is in every respect fitted to pro- 
mote and confirm this attachment. Not only do the first books 
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which are put into their hands teach the primary lessons of liberty ; 
but even in the nursery, the very songs employed to hush their cries, 
are the heart-felt effusions of some patriotic bard, who sings of 
“ dauntless deeds”and feats of valour. Hence, some of the first emo- 
tions of our infant minds are an elevated opinion of the government 
under which we live, and a warm affection for the worthies who 
acted a conspicuous part in its establishment. And I apprehend, 
if we carefully inquire who nourished and pruned and watched 
Over these early plants of patriotic feeling, as they sprang up in our 
bosoms, that we shall, whether we will acknowledge it or not, find 
ourselves chiefly indebted to the generous solicitude of the female 
heart, and the tender, assiduous culture of the female hand. How 
often has the affectionate mother, when the night storm raged and 
the rough temptest howled about her cottage, gathered her off- 
spring around the cheerful fireside, and recounted the tragic tales 
of the revolution — the battles fought — the victories won — the 
wounds received, and the sufferings endured by a father, a brother, 
a husband, a son. And how often have the little listeners wept at 
the recital, and gradually huddled nearer and nearer to her side, as if 
for protection, — imagining that in every blast which shook their 
dwelling, or whistled through its crevices, they heai’d the tramp of 
British feet, or yell of the hireling savage. Is there one present who 
does not at this moment possess vivid recollection of scenes in days of 
childhood, which kindledup the ardour of youthful patriotism to the 
highest ? When you have heard the silver-headed veterans, who 
fought our battles, describe their deeds of enterprise and noble dar- 
ing, or seen them bare the bosom and expose the scars of honour,— 
when you have witnessed the simple but significant display, and the 
joyous festivities ill the celebration of this anniversary, — have you 
not felt an elevation of spirit — an enlargement of every generous feel- 
ing, i.ni resolved, in the strongest language of voluntary devotion, 
that in every hour of need you would imitate the inspiring example 
of those veterans, and nerve your arm in defence of the rights which 
they have committed to your trust ? Have you ever visited without 
emotion our battle-fields, or wandered unmoved among the graves of 
those who there lie entombed ? Do you not feel a glow of pious en- 
thusiasm as you tread in solitary silence over the mouldering ram- 
pants that sheltered them from the “ leaden tempest ?” How pow- 
erfu'l.ure such recollections and such scenes to the American heart ! 
Tbey^possess a music of mighty feeling, that sends its thrilling 
echoes through all the chambers of the soul, and arouses into action 
many noble energies which otherwise had slept for ever. 

It is sometimes urged’ against the purity and sincerity of thi^^ 
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boasted national attachment, that the visible mementoes of it a»e 
few — that few are the monuments raised to the memory of those 
who purchased our liberties. But the voice of the nation is, — if their 
character and conduct possessed nothing to command so much of 
our memory as shall enshrine their merits in our hearts, and bid 
them live there for ever, let them be forgotten. Let every colour fade 
in the picture of their fame, and let the deep gloom of oblivion 
come over their deeds. It may not be amiss to signalize some of 
the most important events in our history, and perpetuate their recol- 
lection by appropriate monuments. But the grave of the patriot, 
like female loveliness, 

“needs not the foreign aid of ornament ; 

But is, when unadorned, adorned the most.” 

Go, visit Vernoit, and in the simple vault where sleeps “the man 
of universal fame,” you see a republican reposing in more affecting 
grandeur, than if his dust were pressed by a mountain of marble. 
The spot is told by no pyramid — no mausoleum ; but what Ameri- 
can ever stood there, and imagined that the sublimity of the scene- 
ry could be heightened by any ingenuity of art ? 

The power of popular opinion is another of our national pecu- 
liarities. It has its origin in the nature of our government, and in 
the structure of civil society. Every citizen is permitted to inves- 
tigate and publicly discuss, without any external restraint, all the 
principles and measures of our rulers. The security which this 
freedom affords against corrupt management, is increased by the 
severe ordeal which men must pass before they can be introduced 
to any important office. No claim for distinction is for a moment 
allowed, which rests solely on wealth, or parentage, or diatinguished 
services. Moral and intellectual worth must come into the esti- 
mate. Thus, while there is sufficient of that ingenuous distrust, 
which Epicharmus calls “ a sinew of wisdom,” to preserve public 
men within their proper limits, the people rely with greater confi- 
dence on the rulers of their own choice, whose characters they 
have minutely canvassed, and whose <jJ,aims they have accurately 
estimated. 

There is in every part of our federal system the exquisite sensi- 
bility of the gymnotus electricus. The slightest approach of cor- 
ruption or dangerous precedent is instantaneously perceived, and 
popular opinion returns a shock that completely paraly?ies the rash 
adventurer, unfitting him for a repetition of the experiment, and 
causing him to mourn in agony ovCt his unhallowed tea^ierity, .The, 
whole body of the people seems thus to possess a peculiar faculty 
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of perception — a ne^o sense in a body politic. Public men and mea- 
sures cannot pass without close scrutiny. They cannot escape the 
eagle vision of a people ever jealous of its dear-bought rights, and 
constantly fostering that cautious and indignant spirit which dis- 
dains all submission tp corrupt influence as well as arbitrary sway. 
If instances have occurred, where men of notoriety in public liie 
have set the known will of their constituents at defiance, the inva- 
riable result has been, that by such false independence they have 
committed most violent suicide upon their own reputations. Pub- 
lic opinion has written their epitaph-i-let posterity read. 

Party distinctions have, at different times, perplexed our states- 
men, and made them fearful lest the tree of liberty should be uprooted 
by the political storm, But, as the winds of Heaven that shake the 
oak of the mountains, continue to increase the tenacity of its roots, 
and bind them firmer in their rocky bed ; so the violent shocks 
which our Constitution has occasionally received, have proved its 
vigour, entwined its i-adicles closer around the affections of the peo- 
ple, and scattered its seed abroad on the face of the earth, Our 
geographies,! dissensions and local jealousies have been kindly 
overruled by a wise Providence, to advance the best interests of the 
Union, They have excited an emulation that has given life and ac- 
tivity to all the wheels of action. 

Amidst the turbulence and distraction of party zeal, which, at 
certain periods of our history, has disturbed the quiet of the Re- 
public, one cheering circumstance has always attended the result. 
No sooner is a choice of rulers effected, than the voice of conten- 
tion is hushed, and they are hailed as the elect of the people. The 
indiscriminate praise and unmeasurecl abuse which were before 
lavished upon them, are now no more heard. A few, indeed, after 
the contest is closed, may continue hurling their poisoned missiles 
of discontent. But these weapons immediately, 

f‘ Like dew-drops from the lion’s mane. 

Are shook to air.” 

Upon the merits of particular men or measures, parties are often 
formed, accompanied by strong feeling and a fierce war ' of words. 
But these soon expend their violence — decline, and disappear. The 
enmity that exists among some of the Scottish clans is hereditary 
—descending from father to son, from mother to daughter. No 
circumstances ever diminish its intensity, or produce even a momen- 
tary reconciliation. But with us it is far otherwise. Here, old par- 
ties are constantly losing their identity, and new combir.acions are 
every day taking place, according as present intereel or political 
semiipent may impel. 
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Great occasions and interesting emergencies frequently interpose 
to check the action of party-feeling, or give it a different direction. 
One such occasion, that has a powerful redeeming effect, is every 
Fourth of July. The day is hailed by millions with kindred emo- 
tions, and its tendency is generally to awaken their kindliest affections. 
The partisan blushes at his folly : a feeling of brotherhood — a con- 
viction of the dignity of his relationship, comes over his spirit, and 
he is ashamed of that inconsistency which cherishes discord among 
them whose fathers slept, perhaps, in the same tent, and bled by 
each other’s side to purchase our Independence, To say nothing 
of the salutary tendency of those intellectual repasts which a thou- 
sand orators spread before the great family of our Republic, when 
we estimate the effects of celebrating this day, no ordinary influence 
must be attributed to the practice of reading the Declaration of In- 
dependence. That master-piece of a master-mind is the picture of 
a nation’s thoughts— a nation’s will ; and at all times possesses ^ 
beauty and an elevation t>f expression. But when brought into the 
light which this day, with its associations and inodes of feeling, 
never fails to furnish, we see the figures of the men of ’76 shine out 
boldly from the canvass, in the true glow of life and animation. A 
Trumbull, a Peale, may be successful in portraying their bodily 
features, but here we get a distinct vision of the character and atti- 
tude of their minds. We feel that we are in their society — assem- 
bled in devout conclave — consulting for an oppressed, an agitated 
nation. We commune— we sympathize with the beings of a por- 
tentous age, — we enter into their hopes and despondencies, — we par- 
ticipate in their joys and sorrows,--we unlock the secrets of their bo- 
soms, and read what is there inscribed — the motives and springs of 
action — their operations and issues. In this manner we gain strong 
conceptions of the glory of these worthies, and are involuntarily 
changed into the same image, from patriotism to patriotism, — from 
virtue to virtue, — from honour to honour, — from glory to glory. 

Two recent occurrences here merit attention, on account of the 
extent to which their influence has been felt. As facts, simply, they 
are interesting, and history will take charge of them for the In- 
struction and delight of future generations. 

The cause of the suffering Greeks has been recently a subject of- 
general and deep-felt interest. From the Morea the notes of unmer- 
ited distress broke on our shores, and instead of dying away in ne- 
glected murmurs, sent an electric thrill of sympathy from one ex- 
tremity of our Union to the other. Their appeals were heard— their 
cause was pleaded, and supplies were sent to alleviate their woes 
and cheer them on to victory. 

The present visit of the sage of La Grange to this country, is an 
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event to which philosophers, ag^es hence, may trace some of the 
most interesting phenomena of our political character. A strong 
national feeling has been excited, and bursts of applause have rent 
the air in every form which the ingenuity of gratitude could devise. 
His visit has, indeed, included one of those stormy scenes which, at 
certain periods of our republican cycle, usually lower upon our hori- 
zon ; yet it was a delightful spectacle to see the belligerents lay 

aside the habiliments of strife, that together they might honour the 
friend of freedom and of Washington. 

Occurrences like these, are highly corrective of the health of the 
Republic. They cause to burn more intensely the fire of liberty, 
which melts down and amalgamates the discordant principles and 
feelings of the people, and propels them in the same direction. Par- 
tial attachments and interests are for a season suspended— our citi- 
zens recollect that they are brothers, and learn to cherish fraternal 
sentiments. 

The deep interest we have in the purity and preservation of our 
free institutions, renders it fit that we should use every effort to guard 
them from violation, and to transmit them uncontaminated to pos- 
terity. For this reason it is most ungrateful to pursue any course 
which may have a tendency to derogate from their high character. 
Judicious as it may be to distrust power, in whatever hands it is 
placed, yet we have reason to fear that many err from an excess of 
sensitiveness. It is manifestly improper to suspect our rulers to be 
guilty of corruption, where there is not sufficient evidence to make 
their guilt apparent. There is likewise an impropriety in auguring 
evil to our liberties, when the only premises from which they derive 
the gloomy anticipation, are the abuses and derelictions from duty of 
a few unprincipled individuals. The pieople, it should not be forgot- 
ten, are the fountain of all authority — they confer and recal it at plea- 
sure. If, then, our rulers abuse the trust reposed in them — make 
public demonstration of their iniquity, and the murmurs of 10,000,000 
tongues will summon them to retrace their steps or yield the empire. 

We have a class of political empirics, whose profession and con- 
stant practice it is to predict the overthrow of our political institu- 
tions. To them the hackneyed ehthymeme, 

“ Ancient Republics have fallen, 

Therefore, America must fall,” 

comes very opportunely, and seldom fails to constitute the strength 
of their flimsy argument. But that must, indeed, be a new species 
of logici which teaches them to coasider these cases as parallel. In 
what does our civil, or military, or judicial, or moral organization, 
resemble those of any Republic that ever existed previous to ours ? 
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We are acting on a new plan — following out the details of a systerh 
altogether peculiar. We must wait for phenomena to enable us to 
judge of its practicability and permanence. In the mean time, let 
us cherish the confidence that we have much to unlearn, and much 
to undo before our liberties can be essentially endangered. That 
darkness may return, the shadow of Freedom’s sun must go back 
more than 200 years on the dial-plate of time. We have others, who 
incessantly make loud moans over the degeneracy of the times ^ 

and, aided by a kind of morbid sensibility which detects faults in- 
visible to others, they sometimes impose themselves upon public 
credulity as statesmen acute and profound. The anticipated decline, 
and uhimate downfal of our Republic, is the topic around which 
their disordered imaginations throw every ominous circumstance, 
and which they then, with all the bluster of declamation, expose to 
public view in order to excite alarm. It is the text from which their 
disappointed ambition invariably preaches, and with wizard vision 
takes occasion to foretel those dreadful disasters which a low mind, 
chagrined and mortified, may wish to happen. Young, when disap- 
pointed of the favour which he sought at court, wrote some of the 
most melancholy dismal strains of his admired Night Thoughts. 
He could then weep in earnest over the vanity of human pursuits, 
and the futility of human hopes. So now, our managing aspirants, 
when bereft of unmerited honours, or compelled to relinquish hopes 
of promotion — without the genius of song inflict their dolorous va- 
ticinations on the ears of an unsuspecting people. No sooner is a 
check laid upon their ambition, than they ring the knell of freedom, 
and sigh at the funereal sound. Doubt of their high claims, and 
you will soon see their scroll of terrour flying far away on the winds, 
* written within and without, with mourning and lamentation and 

wo. ” Such a course of conduct, more surely than any other, gene- 
rates the very evils that it professes to forebode. It diffuses around 
a kind of political azote, which extinguishes the flame of every gen- 
erous feeling, and produces in all who come within the range of its 
influence, languor and fatuity and death. The people lose confiT 
dence in their government — unnecessary suspicions are created — ■ 
cruel jealousies excited, and the calm of public tranquillity disturbed. 
It is likewise from the vociferous ululations of these splenetic and 
captious diviners, that Europeans learn to predict what they wish 
to see, — the total prostration of our political fabric. But the judi- 
cious pat;*iot, the true friend of his country, will never clandes- 
tinely undermine the magnificent edifice that shelters him from the 
■storms and floods, merely because he is not the master of the house- 
hold. He will cherish the spirit of our fathers — vield personal inter- 
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fest to public utility, and exercise a confident assurance tbat “ the God 
we adore” will continue to avert all threatening calamities, and pre- 
serve our liberties secure from every rash hand that may offer to stea- 
dy their trembling depository. If he discover that venality and cor- 
ruption do actually exist in the system — he will not tell it in Gath, 
nor publish it in the streets of Askelon — but will enterprise a change 

he will set about devising an immediate remedy, and, if he find it 

necessary, will preach repentance from one extremity of the realm 
to the other. 

But while we boast of our liberties, and are tremblingly alive to 
every thing which may endanger their existence or sully their purity, 
in order to be consistent Republicans we should be solicitous to re- 
move the least shade of odium which circumstances, even beyond 
our own control, may have fixed upon our national character. 
Slavery is unfortunately one such stain, — and though impressed by 
foreign hands, very properly occasions many a painful regret. An 
argument on the subject would be altogether gratuitous ; for, al- 
though w'e consider as unavoidable the many sore evils that follow 
in its dark, desolating train, we all cherish but one sentiment in re- 
lation to the principle,— and while we deprecate its effects, we deplore 
the pravity of those who contributed to its Introduction. Of the 
glaring inconsistency which it attaches to our political character, 
we are likewise most deeply sensible. A free people with millions 
of slaves ! O that the jubilee of our freedom could consistently be 
the jubilee of every slave within the limits of our territory, and that 
he might hear the united voice of noble-hearted freemen proclaim 
his speedy return to the land whence he was most cruelly torn away ! 
But, fellow-citizens, as a measure like this would, in present cir- 
cumstances, be neither expedient nor possible, encourage the efforts 
now makFngfor the gradual restoration to their homes of these in- 
nocent inheritors of their fathers’ curse. Let the generous philan- 
thropy of a Sharp, a Clarkson, a Rose, burn in our bosoms, and let 
us make them, outcast and degraded as they are, the objects of our 
compassionate regard. Liberia opens her arms to receive them. — 
Restore them to her embrace — to the embrace of their kindred; and 
anticipate the delightful period, however distant, when not a slave 
shall breathe our air. Spirit of Elias Boudinot Caldwell 1 Thou 
hast gone up triumphant in thy chariot of fire — tell us — how does 
the subject of African colonization appear to thy pure vision in the 
light of Heaven? Does the Redeemer of men disapprove thy fer- 
vent prayers and assiduous labours for the redemption of the unfor- 
tunate African ? Friends of humanity ! Come, gather around the 
grave of this pious philanthropist, aud_shed a tear on his ashes, for, 
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with his whole sou!, he was devoted to the w'brthy cause in which you 
are successfully toiling. 

Our country presents a wide, a rich, and inviting field for moral 
and intellectual effort. If we would promote the security and per- 
manence of our precious rights, let us be assured that devout confi- 
dence in God will secure in our favour those energies which no 
power can withstand. He was our deliverer-— He will be our de- 
fence. He has constantly preserved us from those dire calamities 
which frequently spread desolation over other regions of the globe 
—has munificently bestowed on us his richest bounties ; and, with 
paternal kindness, is now leading us up the steep acclivity of national 
glory. It is then fit that we should be humbly grateful to Him, and 
labour for the universal diffusion of his name and grace. But whilcj 
in the true spirit of our fatbersj we rely on the protection of a kind 
Providence, we should learn to be active, and to devote our intel- 
lectual and corporeal powers to the highest interests of the nation. 
Our country is rich in resources which are yet to be developed and 
appropriated. Extensive plans for improvement are yet to be de- 
vised and carried into execution. The soil we cultivate possesses 
an exuberance of fertility— promising the richest abundance to him 
who will“ put the hand to the plough something more than gran- 
ite is embosomed in our mountains ; and our forests, fields, and floods, 
are stored with copious materials, requiring the exercise of. mind 
and muscle in disclosing their value, and applying them to national 
purposes. Are not the duties of American citizens here written in 
characters which require no interpreter ? 

And, my beloved fellow students, on us are resting obligations 
of momentous import. We are permitted for a season to occupy 
an eminence under the meridian of the New World, whence we have 
a wide range of observation, and every facility for discovering what 
an immense field is spread out before us for the employment of in- 
tellect. Let each individual this day resolve to cultivate some por- 
tion of this field, and ere the sun of life go down, to add something 
to a nation’s wealth— a nation’s honour. 

Is there a philanthropist among you ? Behold in our country the 
only position where the moral Archimedes may rest his foot and 
move a world. Gird yourself for the enterprise of love, and go 
forth to every evangelical effort for diminishing the aggregate of 
human misery— for instructing the ignorant rectifying the per- 
verse— elevating the degraded, and diffusing the light of truth in 
the dark places of the earth. 

To you, and others who enjoy the rich benefits of her literary im 
stitutions, America looks for her leaders in the glorious march of 
Sr««rnvement. And let this consideration eV?r cheer you onward 
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that you have not here to contend vrith strong-handed opposition—* 
to bear down upon an organized multitude of prejudices — nor to 
face bigotry in a thousand antiquated shapes. The fervent prayer 
and co-operating hand of millions will attend your patriotic efforts, 
and all the obstacles which may threaten to check your success* 
ful progress will melt away, like snow in summer, before the 
zeal of persevering diligence. 

Let, then, magna magnum decent be your as well as the nation’s 
motto, and employ all your collected and disciplined energies in pro- 
moting the sublime interests of freedom, science, pure religion. 
And these things do, not merely for the sake of a single nation — > 
but for the sake of the Universe. Our inspiring example is ope- 
rating in every section of the globe, 

“ Change wide and deep and silently performed 

and the days are at hand, when 

“ Earth’s universal frame shall feel the effect. 

Even till the smallest h.abitable rock. 

Beaten by lonely billows, hear the songs 

Of humanized societj^, and bloom 

With civil arts, and send their fragrance forth, 

A grateful tribute to all-ruling Heaven.” 

Engage, then, in a cause which aims at the civil and mppal re- 
demption of a world; and cease not, till the banner of enlightened 
freedom wave pyer the demolished battlements, of despotism. 
Oease not, till .the science human rights shall be every where 
known— till ^11 the dungeons of superstition shall be opened to the 
cheering light of day — till education communicate its healthful 
blessings to every mind— till there be not an absolute sovereign nor 
a piivileged order on the face of tl?e earth. Cease not, till the 
Bible be distributed in every language— till the Gospel of peace be 
proclaimed in the ear of all people, and the voice be heard in Hea- 
ven announcing that the millennial reign of the Saviour has com- 
menced. 
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LECTURE, ^c. 



Gentlemen,: 

The occasion which has called us together, is one 
of high interest. The establishment of a Medical 
School, whether we consider it as connected with 
the progress of medical science in limes past, or as- 
sociated with its future advancement, is an event 
which we cannot regard with feelings of indiJfferen^ce. 

On such an occasion it would seem to be peculiarly 
appropriate to direct our attention to the origin of 
science ; to trace its progress in succeeding ages ’ 
mark the different revolutions it has undergone ; and,), 
particularly, to notice those institutions, individuals, 
and events, by which it has been brought to its pre- 
sent state. 

But the subject is too extensive to be embraced 
in a single lecture. I shall therefore not detain you 
with an account of the Medical Schools, or the 
great men of antiquity, but call your attention, for 
a few moments, to a brief sketch of the medical 
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history of our own country ; and particularly of those 
institutions, and of those circumstances^ from which 
it has derived its principal character. 

On looking back upon the early history of our 
country, our attention is arrested by the extraordina- 
ry fact, that more than a century and a half elapsed 
after its first settlement, before a single institution ex- 
isted, either for the education of physicians, or the 
regulation of the practice of medicine. 

Early and ample provision was made for the pur- 
poses of general education. Schools and Colleges 
were established ; many able politicians, accom- 
plished civilians, and learned divines, were pro- 
duced ; while scarcely a scientific physician was to be 
found, excepting such as had sought an education in 
the schools of Europe, or had emigrated to this 

7 jntry from abroad. 

This fact is the more remarkable, since our ances- 
prs must, from repeated ravages of fatal diseases 
4mong them, have learned the importance of educa- 
tion, in directing a profession so intimately connect- 
ed with the preservation of human life.^ Yet, 
when we consider the objects for which they emi- 
grated, and the extraordinary circumstances that at- 
tended them, we shall find a satisfactory explanation, 
if not a full apology, for their disregard of medical 
science. 



* See Note A. 




other cqlony was ever planted in a foreign 
country, composed of individuals of the same cha? 
racter, actuated by the same motives, and governed 
by the same policy, as that which first settled Ameri^ 
ca. Our ancestors did not come hither for the pur- 
poses of monied speculation, or scientific research. 
Neither the love of money, nor the acquisition of 
knowledge, could have induced them to separate from 
relatives and friends, the comforts of domestic life, 
and civilized society, to encounter the perils, the la- 
bours, and privations, that awaited them on the hos- 
tile shores of a savage wilderness. A zeal more 
pure, and a spirit more elevated, inspired and sus- 
tained them. It was the great master principle of 
religious liberty and religious reformation, that en- 
kindled the zeal of our fethers, directed their course, 
and bore them on to this western world. A princi- 
ple, the effects of which have descended to us, and 
are still visible in every part of our country. 

It is not strange that, under such circumstances, the 
interest of the church should have predominated, and 
have given a leading character to all their institu- 
tions ; while medicine and other branches of science 
were regarded as subordinate objects, and left to be 
developed by the future necessities and resources of 
the country. 

Other causes, no doubt, had an influence in retard- 
ing the progress of medical science, during the early 
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part of our history. A new country is not favour- 
able to the improvement of science, and particularly 
to a science which more than any other is founded on 
observation and experience. The general health 
that prevails, the scattered state of population, and 
above ail, the poverty which renders it necessary for 
every one to provide for his wants with his own 
hands, while they damp the ardour of inquiry, pre- 
clude the possibility of accurate and extensive obser- 
vation. The depressed state of medical science which 
marked the period of the emigration, may be regarded 
as another cause that retarded its progress for many 
years in this country. 

Our ancestors lived long enough in Europe to im- 
bibe something of the genius of their native country, 
and the spirit of the age. This was then a country 
whose medicine had scarcely emerged from empiri- 
cism, and an age still abounding in superstition. It 
was not to be expected that they should bring with 
them a high respect for a science, or an ardent devo- 
tion to its interest, which had been but little cultivated, 
and which at that period was extremely limited and 
hypothetical. The discovery of the circulation of the 
blood by Harvey, and the course of the chyle by Ase- 
lius and Pequet, had been scarcely promulgated, when 
our ancestors embarked for America ; and the labours 
of the Monros and the Hunters, as well as the improve- 
ments of the anatomists, physiologists, and surgeons 
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of France, which have reflected so much light upon 
the science, were effected long after this period. 
Nor was it till since our ancestors left Europe, that 
the great medical schools of Edinburgh, London, 
and Paris, acquired that celebrity, and exerted that 
influence on the science, which has been so exten- 
sively experienced through the world during the last 
centuryf 

When we consider, then^ the object for which our 
ancestors emigrated to America ; the difficulties they 
had to encounter ; the state of the country to which 
they came ; and, above all, the depressed state of 
medical science throughout Europe at the time, it is 
easy to explain their disregard of medical education, 
and its slow progress for many years that followed. 

From the scanty records which contain the medical 
history of America, we are left in doubt with respect 
to the exact state of the science, for a considerable 
time after its settlement. We are informed by the few 
scattered fragments of history which are left us, as 
well as by tradition, that our early divines, in imita- 
tion of the ancient priests of Egypt, of Greece, and 
Home, united with their clerical profession the prac- 
tice of medicine. A venerable and distinguished 
physician* of New-England, now living on the spot 
where the pilgrims of Plymouth first landed, says, in 
a letter received on this subject, “ That for many 



* Dr. James Thacher. 
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years after the first settlement of the country, it was 
deemed indispensable for clergymen to acquire to, 
knowledge of practical medicine, to discharge the 
duties df piety and humanity to their suffering bre- 
thren ; and though they were not endowed with 
high attainments in medical science, they were, never- 
theless, qualified for great usefulness in their respec- 
tive stations. Altogether unlike the ignorant em- 
pirics of later times, they were actuated by the purest 
motives, and the highest considerations of benevo- 
lence. By their amiable manners, zealous attention, 
and pious converse, they endeared themselves to 
their people, mutual attachments were formed, and 
the fullest confidence reposed in their skill.’’ 

So far were the professions of divinity and medi- 
cine united, that the clergy not only prescribed 
for the sick, but entered into medical controver- 
sies, and wrote practical works on the diseases of 
the country. The first medical work published in 
America, was written by a learned clergyman of 
Boston, and entitled A Brief Guide in the Small 
Pox and Measles,” It was printed in the year 
1677 * This was soon followed by the work of an- 
other clergyman, which bore the title of A Good 
Management under the Distemper of the Measles.” 
However proper and necessary it might have 
been, in the then existing state of the country, and 
under the peculiar circumstances of the times, to 
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mingle the two professions ; and although we must 
ever entertain a grateful recollection of these pious 
clergymen, for their benevolent offices to the sick, 
as well as for their efforts for the promotion of the 
science while in the hands of others it is obvious 
that medicine could have been but little advanced by 
the desultory and distracted labours of a class of men 
occupied with the arduous duties of another profes- 
sion, and who could have possessed but a very ini> 
perfect knowledge of the structure and laws of the 
animal economy, and of the nature of disease. But 
the clergy were not the only persons to whom was 
confided the practice of medicine, even in the earli- 
est period of our country. On the first settlement of 
America, a few physicians came over with the 
colonists, planted themselves in the country, and as 
far as circumstances admitted, or occasion required, 
devoted themselves to the duties of their profes- 
sion, f But they settled in the principal towns and vil- 
lages, extending their labours only in extreme cases 
to the remote parts of the colonies, and among the 
Indian tribes of the country ; while, in all ordinary 
cases, the great mass of the community were either 
dependent on the clergy, or compelled to employ 
those who were much less qualified to administer 
medical aid. 

* .See Note B. t See Note 0. 

B 
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This state of things, however, did not Oontimie for 
a long time. ' As early as 1638, Harvard College 
was founded at Cambridge, in New-England; andjr 
though originally designed to form young men for 
the ministry, and to educate the native Indians of 
the country, it was not long before, some of its gradu-^ 
ates began to turn their attention to the profession of 
"medicine. Several young men of this description, 
after studying a suitable lime with the most eminent 
physicians of America, repaired to Europe to enjoy 
the benefit of lectures, and finish their education in 
the public schools. The number was augmented 
by the graduates who came out from William and 
Mary College of Virginia, and Yale College in Con- 
necticut : the former of which was founded in 
16<J1, and the latter in I 7 OO. At a later period, 
several of the graduates of Princeton College, New- 
Jersey, founded in 17 d 6 , pursued the same course. 

Thus were introduced into America, a number of 
well educated physicians, who were natives of the 
country, besides several distinguished European 
physicians, who in the mean time had emigrated with 
the early settlers.^ Yet the number was so small^ 
and the increase so inconsiderable, when compared 
with the rapid progress of the population, that the de- 
mand for medical practitioners could not be supplied. 



* See Note D. 
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In those days it was not uncommon for a skilfu 
surgeon to ride one and even two hundred miles, to 
amputate a limb, or reduce a dislocated shoulder, 
while patients for more difficult operations were com- 
pelled to cross the Atlantic ; and at this period fer 
males were the only accoucheurs of the country, No 
medical schools for the education of physicians had 
been established ; and such a thing as a respectable 
medical library did not exist. The works of Syden? 
ham, Boerhaave, Van Swieten, Mead, Brooks, 
Huxham, Cowper, Keill, Douglass, Heister, Ledran, 
and Lewis, were almost the only authors ttiat were 
known or studied in America ; and these were seldom, 
found in the same collection. 

Such was the general state of medical science in 
America, for more tlian a century and a half after its 
first settlement ; and if any exceptions to it existed, 
they were only to be met with in the larger towns 
and cities, where, from the density of the population, 
and the greater number of physicians, a spirit of 
emulation was excited, occasions of professional inter? 
course increased, and more extensive opportunities 
enjoyed for reading and observation. 

But a new era was about to commence. The 
science had already begun to revive in Rurope, and 
to present a new aspect. In 1719 the foundation of 
the great medical school of Edinburgh was laid by 
the elder Monro; medical instruction in Londpp 
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M as elevated by the genius and industry of William 
and John Hunter ; the University of Leyden was 
brought into high repute by the labours of Boer- 
haave ; and the medical schools of France began to 
assume a new character. The spirit of improve- 
ment reached America ; and our physicians^ while 
they felt its influence, perceived the necessity of 
adopting measures to check the progress of quackery 
and empiricism, which threatened to overspread the 
country. But they saw that nothing could be done 
without instituting measures for the medical educa- 
tion of a greater number of our young men, than 
enjoyed the means, or possessed the inclination, to 
resort to Europe. The establishment of medical 
schools presented the only rational prospect of ac- 
complishing so desirable an object. 

Among the various means which have been adopt- 
ed for the education of young men to the practice of 
physic, medical schools and public lectures have 
ever been regarded as the most important, and their 
utility has been sanctioned by every age. These insti- 
tutions are almost coeval with the fi^rst dawning of 
medical science ; and have been established in almost 
every populous city in the civilized world. In 
Egypt, in ancient Greece and Rome, in the princi- 
pal cities of Spain, in Italy, in France, Germany, and 
Holland ; and, in the last century, in the larger cities 
of Great Britain ; and wherever they have been 




established and flourished, medical science has been 
elevated, quackery has vanished, and regular physi- 
cians have commanded consideration and respect. 
These facts our physicians had learned and appre- 
ciated ; and a few of them, who had visited the cele- 
brated schools of Europe, and whose spirits had been 
fired by the example of the great masters of that day, 
were anxious that something should be done in, their 
native country. No attempt, however, was made to 
establish a medical school in America, until 1765. 

Ptevious to this period, and as early as 1750? the 
body of Hermanns Carroll, a criminal who had been 
executed for murder, was dissected in the city of 
New-York, by Dr. John Bard and Dr. Peter Mid- 
dleton, two of the most eminent -physicians of that 
day, and the blood vessels injected, for the instruct 
tion of the young men then engaged in the study of 
medicine ; and this, says our celebrated countryman, 
Dr. Hosack, was the first essay made in the United 
States for the purpose of imparting medical know- 
ledge, by the dissection of the human body, of which 
we have any record. 

Six years after this, viz. in 1756? a course of lec- 
tures on Anatomy and Surgery, accompanied by dis- 
sections of the human body, was delivered at New- 
port, in the State of Rhode Island, by a Doctor 
William Hunter, a distinguished Scotch physician, 
who had been educated ^t the University of Edin- 




burgh. To these lectures not only the tnetlical stn- 
ilents and physicians, but all the literary gentlemen 
of the town, were invited. 

But these efforts to give instruction by dissections 
and lectures were only temporary, and no plan was 
matured and carried into operation, for instituting a 
regularly organized medical school, till the one of 
Philadelphia, in 1765. 

The foundation of this school was laid by the en- 
terprise and zeal of Drs. Shippin and Morgan. 
These gentlemen were both natives of Philadelphia, 
and of about the same age. Having completed 
their preparatory education, and graduated, Dr. 
Morgan at the college of Philadelphia, and Dr. 
Shippin at the college of New -Jersey, they both 
commenced the study of medicine in their native city ; 
the former with the justly celebrated Dr. Redman, 
and the latter with his father, then a respectable 
physician of Philadelphia. After the usual course 
with their private instructors, they repaired to Eu- 
rope to complete their medical studies in the public 
schools. Shippin first visited London, and spent a 
considerable time in the family of John Hunter; 
and it was while enjoying the instructions of this 
eminent teacher, that he imbibed his fondness for 
anatomy, and first conceived the idea of teaching the 
science in America. He also enjoyed the friendship 
of Mr. Hewson, Sir John Pringle, and Dr. Fothei\ 




gill ; the latter of whom took a deep interest in the 
improvement of medical science in America, and 
presented, through Shippin, a valuable set of ana- 
tomical drawings to the Pennsylvania Hospital, and 
particularly with a view to the founding of a medical 
school in connexion with this institution.' 

Shippin, after finishing his studies in London, re- 
paired to Edinburgh, where he studied some time 
and graduated. He afterwards visited France, and 
returned to his native country in I76S, with the full 
determination of opening a school of anatomy. 

Morgan first visited Europe in 176O, and after 
attending the lectures of William Hunter and others, 
in London, he spent tw'o years in Edinburgh, and 
graduated at that. University. From Edinburgh he 
vfent to Paris, and passed a winter in attending the 
medical lectures of that city. He afterwards mad^ 
the tour of Holland and Italy. On his return to 
London he was elected a Fellow of the Royal So- 
ciety. It was while Shippin and Morgan were in 
Europe that they concerted the plan of establishing a 
medical school in their native city. Accordingly, Dr. 
Shippin, on his return to America, in I762, com- 
menced a course of lectures on anatomy and midwifery, 
accompanied by dissections, to a class of ten students. 

The private .lectures of Dr. Shippin were continu- 
ed annually, until 1765, at which time Dr. Morgan 
returned, united in the enterprise, and laid before the 




Trustees of the College of Philadelphia a plan for 
establishing a medical school under their auspices. 
The plan was adopted ; and Drs. Morgan and Ship- 
pin were soon after appointed professors of the 
school. And thus was laid the foundation of the 
medical school of Philadelphia. As the school in- 
creased in the number of its pupils, additional pro- 
fessorships were created, and different gentlemen ap- 
pointed to fill the chairs. But the school had not been 
long in successful operation, when a rival institution 
was established, and connected with the University. 

This division of interest, at a time when the field 
was scarcely large enough for the support of a single 
school, produced contention among the physicians, 
and resulted in the mutual injury of both institutions. 
At leYigth, in 1791> the two schools were united, % 
combining the talents of both in the present estab- 
lishment. Since this period the school has been in- 
creasing in the number of its students, till it has 
arisen from ten, which composed the first class of 
Dr. Shippin, to nearly five hundred. From the most 
accurate calculation that can be made, it is computed 
that not less than seven thousand young men have 
received instruction within the walls of this school ; 
and at this time there is scarcely a State, a Territory, 
or a District, in the Union, in which there is not one 

s. 

or more physicians who have attended its lectures. 
The Pennsylvania Hospital, and Philadelphia 
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Almshouse, are connected with the school, to which 
the students are admitted for clinical instruction. 
Such has been the commencement and progress of 
the first medical school founded in America ; an insti- 
tution which has proved an honour and a blessing to 
the country, and a rival of the best schools in Europe;. 

The second medical school instituted in America, 
is that of the City of New- York, first established 
under the charter of King’s College, in 1767? three 
years only after that of Philadelphia. The follow- 
ing year the school was opened for medical instruc- 
tion, with six professorships, and united the talents 
and learning of Drs. Closse;^, Jones, Middleton, 
Smith, Tennent, and the late Dr. Samuel Bard, who 
were appointed to fill the chairs. 

The founders of this school were, no doubt, ex- 
cited to the laudable enterprise, by the important ex- 
ample which had been set them in Philadelphia, 
and the success which had attended the establish- 
ment of a school in that city ; as well as from a de- 
sire to enlarge the sphere of instruction, and extend, 
the benefits of medical education through the coun- 
try. But their prospects were soon destroyed. The 
medical school of New-York, thus organized, and 
provided with six eminent professors, was in opera- 
tion but a few years, before its labours, in common 
with those of most other literary and scientific insti- 
tutions of our country, were interrupted by the Revo- 

c 
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lutionary war ; and it was not till the year 179^ that 
they were recommenced. At this time the school 
was reorganized by the Trustees of Columbia. Col- 
lege, which had been known by the style of Eing^s 
College, before the Revolution, and a faculty consist- 
ing of six professors appointed to fill the different 
<Shairsv 

After the renovation of the school, it continued to 
rise in its character^ and increase in the number of 
its students, till the year 1806, at which time the 
Legislature of the State was prevailed upon to grant a 
charter to a new College of Physicians. As soon as the 
new College was established, and its professors ap- 
pointed, there commenced a spirit of rivalry and com- 
petition betweeti the two schools, which led to the 
most disastrous and unhappy consequences. After a 
long and bitter contest between the different parties, 
the friends of medical science interfered, and arrested 
the progress of the difficulties which had nearly 
proved fatal to both institutions. At length the Re- 
gents of the University, under the authority of the 
Legislature, abolished the new school which had been 
created, and established the old school upon its pre- 
sent foundation, With the style of the College of 
Physicians and Surgeons. 

Had the wisdom of the Legislature protected the 
medical school first instituted, from the effects of com- 
petition, it must, from the peculiar advantages of its 
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location^ as well as from the distinguished talents of 
its professors, have arrived much earlier to the ele- 
vated rank it at present sustains, if not have proved 
a powerful rival of the school at Philadelphia. 

The school of New-York has six professorships, 
all of which are filled. The medical students who 
attended the last course of lectures, amounted to 
one hundred and ninety. The school has connected 
with it an extensive and well arranged Hospital, 
which is opened for the benefit of the students. 

The medical school of Harvard College is the 
next in succession, and was established at Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, in i7S2 ; nearly a century and a half 
after the classical department of the institution had 
been in successful operation. This school probably 
owes its origin, in some degree, to the Revolutionary 
war ; an event which, though it suspended for a time 
the progress of the two schools already existing, 
seems to have contributed more to the advancement 
of medical science, and its general diffusion through 
the country, than almost any other that has occurred 
in our history, 

The formation of an army collected together the 
physicians from every part of the country, promoted 
iocial intercourse, and opened a new field for medi-* 
cal investigation. Military hospitals were establish^ 
ed for the reception of the sick and wounded ; new 
forms of disease were developed 5 many important 
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operations in surgery were performed ; and frequent 
opportunities presented for the cultivation of practical 
anatomy, to those who had never before witnessed a 
dissection. At the close of the war the physicians and 
surgeons returned home, carrying with them, the spirit 
they had imbibed for medical investigation, together 
with the results of an extensive experience : and 
thus was disseminated through the country, a fund of 
practical knowledge, and a taste for medical inquiry,, 
W'hich was never before known, and which no other 
circumstances could have produced. 

It was soon after the army was encamped at Cam- 
bridge, and a military hospital opened in that town, 
that the medical school of Harvard was first organ- 
ized, and the plan laid for a course of public lec- 
tures. This event seems also to have been hastened 
by the anatomical lectures of Dr. W arren, which 
had been delivered in Boston the two preceding 
years, and which the students of the University had 
liberty to attend. In the commencement nf this 
school th^ee professorships were established, and 
the late Dr. Warren, Dr. Waterhouse, and Dr. 
Dexter, appointed to fill the chairs. Under this or- 
ganization a cours^of lectures of about six weeks* 
continuance was given, annually, for twenty-eigh^ 
years. 
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Although the school was liberally endowed,^ and 
possessed some of the first medical talents in the 
country, its success was extremely limited, and its 
influence confined to a narrow sphere, until it was 
removed to Boston, in 1810. Since that period it 
has been rapidly improving, and at this time is one 
of the most flourishing institutions of the country. 
Its professors have been increased to five; and in 18S4 
it had one hundred and thirty students. The Massa- 
chusetts General Hospital, an extensive and well 
arranged establishment, has been recently erected, is 
opened to the students of the school, and is one of the 
best clinipal institutions in the United States. 

The fourth medical school instituted in the United 
States, is that of Dartmouth College, at Hanover, 
New-Hamps^ire ; established in 1797* 

This school w«ts founded by the enterprise of 
Dr. Nathan Smith, who at that time had just re- 
turned from the University of Edinburgh, where he 
had spent some time for the completion of his stu- 
dies. In 1798 he was appointed sole professor of 
the school, and for twelve years gave lectures on the 
diflEerent branches of medicine, excepting two courses, 
in which he was assisted in the department of clie- 
mistiy. 

The school has at this time three professorships ; 
and in 1824 the medical class amounted to eighty. 
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infirmary has recently been established in con^ 
nexion with the school, designed particularly for the 
instruction of the students. 

This institution, although it was commenced and 
continued for a considerable time by the labours of a 
single professor, has been eminently useful in dis- 
seminating medical science in a portion of country 
where but few advantages had previously been en- 
joyed’, and has sent abroad many valuable physi- 
cians and surgeons, and several who have done dis- 
tinguished honour to the profession. 

The College of Medicine of Maryland,' estab- 
lished at Baltimore, is the fifth medical school con- 
stituted in the country, and was regularly organized 
by an act of the Legislature of th^t State, in I8O7. 

This school owes its origin to Dr. John B. 
Davidge, w'ho, in 1804, commenced a course of lec- 
tures in Baltimore, on midwifery, to a class of six 
students. The year following he lectured also on 
anatomy and surgery to a class of seven students ,* 
and in 1806 to a class of nine students. 

In I8O7 two eminent physicians. Dr. Cocke of 
Virginia, and Dr. Shaw of Maryland, united in the 
school, and lectures were given on the diflferent 
branches of medicine. The same year they^ petition- 
ed the Legislature of Maryland for a charter. A 
charter was granted, and the school became regular- 
ly organized; by the style of the College of Medii 




feihfe of Maryland. In 1810 the Legislature enlarged 
the College to a University, and gave power to an- 
nex three other Colleges or Faculties to that of Medi- 
cine, viz. a Faculty of Divinity, a Faculty of Law, 
and a Faculty of Arts and Sciences ; and ordered 
that the four Colleges, or Faculties, be styled the 
University of Maryland. 

Since the last act of the Legislature^ the medical 
department of the University, by the influence) and 
zeal of its distinguished founder, and the labours of 
other eminent teachers^ has been ra,pidly rising into 
importance, and at the present time is one of the 
most respectable institutions in the country. An 
infirmary has been recently erected, in connexion 
with the school, for the purpose of clinical instruc- 
tion. There are seven professorships ; and in 1834-9 
the class Was composed of two hundred and fifteen 
regular pupils. 

Besides the five medical schools embraced in thff 
preceding account, a number, of more recent date, 
have been instituted in different parts of the United 
States ; but time will not allow a detail of their iiir 
dividual history. A notice of the period at which 
they were respectively established, with a brief ac- 
count of the present condition of each, will sufficient- 
ly show the rapid progress medical science and ©dot- 
cation are making in our country. 
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In the year 1812, the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons of the Western District of the State of 
New-York, was instituted by the Regents of the 
University of the States and placed under the direc- 
tion ofa Board of Trustees. The year following, the 
school was organized by the Trustees, and brought 
into operation with five professorships. In 182i-0, 
the medical class was composed of one hundred and 
twenty students. 

In . the year 1813, the Medical School of Yale 
College was instituted under the charter of that semi- 
nary, and established, at New Haven, Connecticut. 
This school has five professorships. The number of 
medical students who attended the last course of lec- 
tures, was eighty -two. 

In 1818, the Medical College of Ohio was estab- 
lished at Cincinnati, in that state, but has since un- 
dergone considerable changes, and for a time the lec- 
tures were suspended ; but its labours have recom- 
menced under a new charter of the Legislature, and 
the first course of lectures delivered after its re- 
organization, in 1824-5, was attended by twenty-two 
students; The present number of professorships is 
four. It has an hospital, to which the students are 
admitted for clinical instruction. 

In 1818 the Vermont Academy of Medicine was 
established at Castleton, in that State, under the 
charter of Middlebury College. This school has 
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five professorships. The medical students attending 
the last course ■of lectures, were one hundred and 
twenty- four. 

In 1818, the Medical School of I'ransylvania Uni^ 
versity was instituted at Lexington, Kentucky. A.t 
the time of' the first organization of the institution 
five professorships, were established, all of which 
have been filled. This school has experienced the 
most rapid growth of any in the United States. The 
first course of lectures were delivered in 1819, to a 
class of twenty. six students. The medical class, in 
1824-5, amounted to two hundred and thirty-five. An 
infirmary is connected with the school, which affords 
an opportunity for clinical instruction fro the class. 

In 18@0, the Medical School of Maine was estab- 
lished at Brunswick, under the charter of Bowdoin 
College. This school has three professorships. Sixty 
students attended the last course of lectures. 

In 1821, the Medical Department of Brown Uni- 
versity, at Providence, Rhode Island, was organized 
with four professorships. Forty students attended 
the last course of lectures. 

In 1822, the Medical School of the^ University of 
Vermont was organized at Burlington, and four pro- 
fessorships instituted. The medical class in 182^ 
was composed of forty- two students. 

In 1822, the Berkshire Medical School was estab^- 

lished at Pittsfield, Massachusetts, under the charter 
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of WnUams College, of that State. This school 
has six professorships. In 18S4 there were ninety- 
four students. 

In 18S4, the Medical College of South Carolina 
was established at Charleston. In this school there 
are seven professorships. Fifty medical students 
attended the first course of lectures delivered in 
1824^-0. The students have the privilege of attend- 
ing the practice of the Marine Hospital. 

In 1821, the Medical School of Jefferson College, 
Pennsylvania, was established, and loehted at Phila- 
delphia. This school has six professorships ; and, 
though fully organi 2 ;ed, has not yet been brought 
into operatiorr. An infirmary is connected with the 
school, to which the students will be admitted for 
clinical instruction.* 

We have, therefore, at this time, sixteen Medical 
Schools in the United States, besides the one recently 
established in this City, and which- we are about to 
commence. 

These mstitutions are all organized on the same 
general plan, and have for their great object 
the advancement of medical education* And, if 
we can confide in the statements we have received 
from Europe, or in the observations made by persons 
who have visited the schools of both countries, those 
of the United States are not surpassed, either for 

’ See Note F, 




the excellence, of their organization, or the ability 
with which they are conducted, by similar establish- 
ments in any part of the world. 

Ill all our schools the principal branches of 
medical science are separated, and confined to dis- 
tinct professorships, and a professor is appointed to 
give lectures on each. That division of the science 
which has obtained in most of the schools, and which 
seems the best calculated to fecilitate’ instruction, 

is into Anatomy and Physiology Surgery the 

Theory and Practice of Physic— Materia Medica— 
Chemistry— and Obstetrics. 

In some of the schools, a professorship of Medi- 
cal Jurisprudence is added ; but, generally, this 
branch is embraced in the Professorships of Materia 
Medica, Chemistry, and Obstetrics. A course of 
lectures is given annually, on each branch, continue 
iug from three to five months. 

The course on Anatomy is illustrated by demon- 
strations on the recent subject, by the exhibition of 
models and drawings of the different parts of the 
body, by dried preparations, and specimens of 
morbid structure. The course on Surgery is accom- 
panied by operations on the dead body ; while Che- 
mistry is illustrated in every step by experiments be- 
fore the class. Private dissecting classes are estab- 
lished, which give the student an opportunity for a 
more minute examination of the parts displayed in 
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the lecture room, and familiarize him with surgical 
operations by the habitual use of his own knife. 

Most of our schools have connected with them 
hospitals and infirmaries, which afford the professor 
an opportunity of enforcing his principles at the bed 
side, and open to the student ample means to 
become acquainted with practical medicine. Medical 
libraries, anatomical and mineralogical cabinetS) 
are established for the benefit of the students j 
societies are formed for reading dissertations, 
and discussing medical subjects ; and, in some 
of our schools, provision is made for awarding 
premiums for such essays as are found to possess 
superior merit.* All our schools have the power 
to confer medical degrees ; but these honours are 
awarded to such students only as have made suitable 
proficiency in the science, and who, on strict exami- 
nation, are found qualified to practise, and entitled 
to public confidence.f 

Although medical education in the United States 
has been steadily improving during the la|t half cen- 
tury, —at no period of our history has its progress 
been so rapid as for a few years past ; and at no 
period have its benefits been so extensively felt 
through' the country, or the condition of our medical 
institutions been so flourishing, as at the present time. 
At the last session of our schools, and that which has 

t See Note H,. 
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but just closed j nearly two thousand young men, 
from the different parts of the United Htates, have 
attended medical lectures, an4 enjoyed all the ad- 
vantages of a course of public instruction, which 
combines the talents and learning of more than 
eighty of the most eminent physicians and surgeons 
of the country.^ - 

In looking back on the history of our schools, 
while we mark, with high satisfaction, the accele- 
rated progress of medical education in the pre- 
sent day, we cannot but notice, with peculiar interest, 
the fact, that notwithstanding new schools have been 
springing up in rapid succession, in different parts of 
the country, and drawing pupils around them, the 
older schools have been more flourishing than at any 
former period. One hundred and fift|^-eight years of 
our history elapsed, after the first settlement of 
America, before a single medical school existed in the 
country. In the forty-seven years that followed, five 
medical schools were founded, and in the twelve 
succeeding years, which period completes our 
history, no less than twelve have been added to 
the number.'' Sixty years ago, when but one 
school existed in the country, only ten students en- 
joyed the benefit of medical lectures. Twelve years 
afterwards, when only five schools were established, 
not more than five hundred students attended lee*. 
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tares j while the sixteen medical schools now exist- 
ing, impart instruction to nearly two thousand pupils. 
A striking illustration of the increasing resources of 
our country, and of the growing taste for medical 
scieuce. 

Although our medical schools constitute the prin- 
cipal means by which the science has been extended 
through the country, and brought to its present state, 
there is another class of institutions which have 
contributed essentially to its progress. I refer to 
those societies which have been formed for the regu- 
lation of the pra,ctice of physic, and the suppression 
of quackery. 

AtS early as the year 1731, an institution of this 
kind was incorporated by the Legislature of Massa- 
chusetts, by the name of the Massachusetts Medical 
Society, constituting thirty-one of the most eminent 
physicians of that Commonwealth, named in the char- 
ter, a body politic, with power to frame a code of 
by-laws, and regulate the- practice of physic in the 
Btate. Also, to elect, from time to time, such physi- 
dans as should be deemed worthy of membership, 
and to expel such members as were found unworthy ; 
to point out a course of stpdy requisite for a medi- 
cal education, and to examine and license such can- 
didates as should be found qualified to practise. 
Also, to establish subordinate societies in the different 
districts of the State. This society, originally com- 
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posed of thirfy-one members, now embraces more 
tfcan two hundred physicians ; and there is scarce"* 
ly a practitioner of the State, who has not been 
received into it, either by election or examination.^ 
Similar societies have since been incorporated by 
the Legislatures of Maine, New Hampshire, Ver-* 
monf, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New- York, New-* 
Jersey, f Delaware^ Maryland, . y^irginia. South 
Carolina, Georgia^ Mississippi, Alabama, Louisiana, 
Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois^ besides one in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, constituted by an act of Con- 
gi’ess. We have, therefore, at this time, twenty 
State Medical Societies, most of which have subor- 
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dinate branches in the diiferent districts or counties j 
besides numerous other associations, instituted for 
similar purposes, in our principal towns and cities^ 
These societies, formed as they have been by legis- 
lative authority, and hating at all times received 
the countenance and support of men of education 
and influence, though in some respects they are 
differently constituted, wherever they have been es- 
tablished, have promoted a spirit of harmony 
among the members of the profession, and at the 
same time excited a degree of emulation, and a spirit 
of medical inquiry, which have been highly benefi- 
cial ; and, while they have |iven character and re- 
spectability to the practice of medicine, they have 

f See Note B. 
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been signally useful in protecting the coramunitj 
against the itnpositions of quackery * 

Besides our medical schbols and medical societies^ 
— dispensaries, hospitals, infirmaries, and asylums for 
the reception of the poor, the sick, and insane, have 
been established in almost every part of the country# 
Several hundreds of these institutions, supported by 
pul)lic endowments, or private ch/arity, are found in 
the United States ; and, while they afford means of 
protection and relief to a large portion of the help- 
less and suffering part of the community, they furnish 
ample opportunities to the medical student to investh 
gate the causes and nature of diseases, and become 
acquainted with the operation of remedies ; thus 
uniting the objects of humanity and the advancement 
of medical science. 

This is not kll that has been done in America for 
the interest of medicine. W e have already .pi^oduced 
some of the best works of the present day, on anatomy, 
surgery, the theory and practice of physic, materia 

i 

medica, pharmacy, chemistry, obstetrics," and medical 
jurisprudence ; works which have not only been adopt- 
ed as the text books of our own schools, but have been 
republished abroad, and received the highei^ com- 
mendation of European professors. Our periodical 
journalsjf of which we’^iave no less than twelve pub- 
lished quarterly, or at shorter intervJtls, besides hos* 
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pltal reports, and the transactions of medical socie- 
ties, abound with original papers, and many of them 
of great value. 

It must be gratifying to every American to know, 

r ' ’ 

that the medical literature of the United States is, 
at this time, sought for and read with avidity, in 
every part of the civilized world ? while much of it 
is translated into the French, the German, and 
Italian languages, and republished in the joprnals 
of those countries : the highest compliment that 
could b^ paid to the genius and industry of our phy- 
sicians. 

Such has been the progress, gentlemen, of medical 

science in the United States, if its advancement in 

1 

the early periods of our country, was slow and ob- 
scure, its improvement in later times has been rapid, 
beyond,a parallel in the history of the world. What 
age, or nation, has produced, in a little more than 
half a century, a system of medical education, and of 
medical police, to be compared to those of our coun- 
try ? At what period, or in what nation, can seven- 
teen medical schools, twenty medical societies, more 
than two hundred hospitals, and other infirmaries for 
the sick, twelve periodical journals, — to say nothing 
of other works on the various branches of medicine, 
— be found, the product of sixty years ? Or where 

shall we find the salutary effects of medical educa- 

E 
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tion so extensively diffused, or so strikingly illus- 
trated, as in the United States ? . 

If we have produced no medical school which has 
dictated to the world the doctrines that should be 
taught and believed ; it is because freedom of inquiry, 
independence of thought, and equality of condition, 
constitute the predominant . features of our ^country, 
and enter into the genius of all our institutions. If 
we have produced no fortunate genius, whose dis- 
coveries have at once revolutionized the science, or 
established a new era in medicine ; we have produced 
a host of able teachers, successful practitioners, and 
some of the best writers of the a^. 

And if we examine the records which contain 
the history of the science, during the present cen- 
tury, it will be found, it is believed, that we are 
not behind other nations, in those great improve- 
ments in the practice of medicine and surgery, 
which so peculiarly characterize this* period. It 
is not to medicine, exclusively, that our physi- 
cians have confined their labours ; nor is it in this 
profession alone, that they have acquired reputation. 
They have cultivated^ with great success, the kindred 
sciences. Some of the most approved works of the 
present day, on Mineralogy and Geology, on Botany 
and Ornithology, have been written by American 
physicians. In all our philosophical, literary, and 
humane institutions, they have taken an active, lead- 
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ing parfc; and, if we examine the transactions of 
those bodies, we shall find larger contributions from 
physicians, than from any other class of our citizens. 

If, in examining the present condition of medical 
science in the United States, and contrasting it with 
what it has been in times past, and with what it now 
is in other countries, we have cause for exultation ; 
we have fresh motives presented to us for increased 
exertion. If much has already been accomplished^ 
much still remains to l)e done. Though our large 
towns and oities, and the nmre populous parts of our 
country, are supplied with well educated physicians, 
— a large portion of our territory, remote from the 
schools, is still without those who have enjoyed th^, 
benefits of public instructimi. 

If we have ten thousand physicians^ as computed 
by* a late writer, we have more than fifteen thousand 
. practitioners of medicine, many of whom have never 
heard a public lecture, or seen a demonstration in 
anatomy. And, until medical schools be more ex.- 
tensively established, through the country, many who 
enter the profession must necessarily he deprived of 
the privileges of a regular education. 

While such motives as these call on us for renewed 
and vigorous exertions, an animating prospect pre- 
sents itself to our view. Medical science in the 
United States is already beginning to assume a 
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national character. Xhe uniformitv of our medical 

*• 

schools ; the co-operation of our medical societies ; 
our text books, adopted as the standards of edu- 
cation in all our institutions ; our periodical journals, 
which convey the same intelligence throughout the 
country 5 as well as the genius and constitution of 
our government, are all tending to such a result.^ 
We have before us a country unexplored, almost 
boundless in extent, and inexhaustible in its re- 
sources. A country possessing every variety of 
climate, and consequently calculated to develope 
every form of disease. A soil abounding in medi- 
cinal plants and minerals, which chemistry has not 
yet analyzed, and but few of which have been ap- 
plied as medical remedies. With such a field before 
us, what claims have hpt humsLnity and science on 
our best exertions 5 and with well directed efforts, 
aided by the light that now beams upon us, what 
may we not hope to accomplish ! 

If, in sixty years, with the limited means we have 
possessed, and with all the difficulties we have had 
to encounter, we have produced the best system of 
medical education, the most perfect code of medical 
police, that has been exhibited to the world ; if we 
have produced some of the best practical and 
elementary books, and some of the most eminent 

* See Nftte O. 




physicians and surgeons of any age or country ; if 
we have done this, in the short period of sixty years 
that are passed, what will be our advance in sixty 
years to come ? May 1 not, with propriety, to use 
the language of a distinguished scholar of our country, 
8^y on this, as he has done upon another occasion — ^ 

He who shall stand where I stand, sixty years 
hence, and look back on the present condition of 
medical science, from a distance equal to that from 
which we contemplate the founding of the first medi- 
cal school in America, will sketch a contrast far more 
astonishing, and will speak of our times as the day 
of small things, in stronger and juster language, than 
any in which we can depict the poverty of the science 
in the days of our fathers.’^ 

Although I may have detained you too long 
already, gentlemen, it Would not be proper to l^t 
the present occasion pass, without some notice of the 
origin, the design, and the prospects of the Institu-^ 
tion which we now bring before the public. Allow 
me, then, to ask your attention, for a few moments, 
to a sketch of its history. 

In the year 1819, the Rev. Obadiah B. Brown, 
and the Rev. Luther Rice, impressed with the im- 
portance of education, and particularly with the 
benefits that would result to the community from a 
University located at the seat of the national govern-. 




ment, projected the plan of establishing a College in 
this District, and fixed on College Hill for its site. 
After maturing the plan, they proceeded to purchase 
the ground, and commenced the erection of the present 
College edifice. They brought around them a few 
individuals, who manifested an interest in the object, 
and applied to Congress for a charter. In the winter 
of 18S1 a charter was granted, constituting thirteen 
Individuals a Board of Trustees, with full power to 
appoint a, faculty, provide means of instruction, and 
to confer degrees in the liberal arts and sciences. 

From the commencement of the undertaking, the 
founders of the College contemplated a University ; an 
institution which should not only provide for a sys- 
tem of classical education^ but embrace distinct de- 
partments for Medicine, Divinity, and Law. Soon 
after the charter was procured, the classical depart' 
ment was organized, a faculty appointed, and a course 
of instruction commenced. 

The Trustees, in their first circular, announced their 
intention to bring the medical department into opera' 
tion, as early as circumstances should admit. Soon 
after, they appointed two professors to the medical 
department, and in the September of 183-4, two 
others. In October following, the organization pf 
the medical department was completed, and arrange- 
ments made for a course of lectures on the yarious 
branches of medicine. 
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With a view to the accommodation of the medical 
students of this District, as well as those who should 
resort hither for education from abroad, and particu- 

■I 

larly that they might enjoy the advantages of clinical 
practice, the Trustees directed that the lectures 
should be delivered in a central part of the City of 
"Washington. Agreeably to this arrangement, the 
building which we now occnpy has been procured, 
and fitted up for the accommodation of the school. 

As early as November last, the medical faculty 
announced to the public, that their first course of 
lectures on the different branches of medicine would 
commence on the last Wednesday in March. In 
conformity with that notice we this day open the 
school, and commence a course of public lectures. 
Whether it be with a fair prospect of usefulness and 
success, and under circumstances which justify the 
undertaking, we leave for future events to unfold. 
We do not expect to accomplish, in a day, what has 
been found equal to the labour of years, in those 
schools that have gone before us. If success await 
the enterprise, sure we are that it is only through a 
series of persevering efforts, and self-denying labour, 
that we shall reap its fruits, or receive its rewards. 

The history of the commencement and early pro- 
gress of all other schools, informs us that we have 
much labour to endure, and many opposing obstacles 




to overcome ; aud, resting as we do, on our own re-^ 
sources, unaided by the rich endowments that other 
institutions have received, and unprotected, except 
by the guardian care of a Board of Trustees, and 
the friendly countenance of an enlightened com- 
munity, we are deeply sensible that we have great 
personal sacrifices to make, and many difficulties to 
encounter. Yet I trust that our object is too elevated^ 
and our purpose too fixed, to suffer such considera- 
tions to have any other effect than that of stimulating 
us to more active and vigorous exertion* 

If, on the one hand, these difficulties present them-^ 
selves ; on the other, a more cheering prospect opens 
to our view* The period of the commencement of 
the undertaking seems peculiarly favourable to its 
success. We have not to encounter the prejudices 
of those days, when medicine was considered of 
doubtful utility, and the science degraded to the rank 
of a trade* This is an era in the history of the 
world, when all institutions for the promotion of 
science^ and the melioration of the condition of man, 
are regarded with public favour, and sustained by 
a liberality of feeling known to no other age, A 
period when the utility of medical science is univer- 
sally admitted, and the importance of medical edu- 
cation is duly appreciated* At this day no one 
doubts the necessity of medical schools, and of pub- 
lic lectures, to form young men for the practice of the 
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profession ; nor is there any one who calls in ques- 
tion the benefits tjiey confer upon the community. 
The circumstances of the place^ too^ seem qot less 
favourable to the success of the object, than that of 
the period at which we commence. To s^y nothing 
of the country which immediately surrounds us, we 
have, at the south and west, an extensive territory, 
abounding with young men of talents and enterprise, 
wholly destitute of the means of medical instruction. 
In this District alone, we number a population of 
nearly forty thousand ; and that part of it, particu- 
larly, which is occupied by this City, is increasing 
in wealth and in business, as well as in population, 
with a rapidity scarcely known to any other town or 
city of equal extent in the United States, A little 
, more than a quarter of a century ago, the sites of 
our magnificent Capitol, the house of the President, 
and the stately blocks of buildings which line our 
streets and avenues, were covered by a forest of 
oaks, interrupted only by a few tobacco fields, here 
and there a decaying mansion, and a dozen miserable 
huts for the protection of the planters’ slaves : and 
the winding trail of the deer, and the footpath of the 
savage. Were still visible. That forest and those tobac- 
co fields how contain a population of fifteen thousand 
souls, and we daily see enterprising and intelligent 
individuals collecting here, from the different parte 
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the United States^ and adopting it as the place of 
their future residence. 

If such has been the rapid improvement of this 
City in the quarter of a century that is past, what 
may we expect will be its progress in the same 
period to come ? When we consider it as situated 
at the bead of the navigable waters of one of the 
finest rivers of the United States, opening a free com- 
merce with the Atlantic; surrounded by a fertile 
country ; and soon, no doubt, to be connected, by 
canal, with the almost boundless extent of territory 
beyond the Alleghany, affording an outlet to the vast 
productions of tjiat country ; and, above all, when 
we consider it as the place which has been selected 
by our country as the seat of its National Government ; 
the residence of the Chief Magistrate of the Union; 
the Heads of the Departments ; the Ministers of 
foreign courts ;— the place where our Senators, 
Representatives, and Supreme Judiciary, ann>ially 
assemble, to transact the affairs of the nation; we 
cannot doubt but it is destined, ere long, to fulfil the 
expectations of its immortal founder, and become 
worthy to be the Metropolis of this great Republic, 

It is obvious, from the peculiar character of its 
population, formed, as it must be, by an assemblage 
of enlightened men, collected from the different parts 
of the United States, and from the various republics, 
kingdoms, and empires of the world, that there will 
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re&ult a liberality of feeling, and an elevation ojf 
character, highly favourable to the cultivation of 
literature^ science, and the arts. 

This is that place, which, above all others in our 
country, is divested of sectional prejudices and in- 
terests, deriving its prosperity alike from every part ; 
and which has nothing but the good of the whole to 
desire. That neutral ground, on which the young 
men of Maine and of Georgia, of Pennsylvania and 
Missouri, of Florida and Michigan, may meet, and 
mingle together 5 read the same books 5 pursue the 
same studies ; hear the same lectures ; imbibe the 
same spirit ; and form mutual and lasting attach- 
ments. It is here that a free communication is opened^ 
through our senators and representatives, with 
every part of our country. Through these channels 
facilities are presented to us for acquiring a know- 
ledge of the epidemic and endemic diseases of the 
country; the medical topography of its different 
parts ; the character of its physicians ; the condition 
of its different medical institutions ; and the progress 
the science is making : and, in turn, of imparting 
this intelligence to others. Facilities which belong 
to no other place. 

It is these considerations, gentlemen, that have 
encouraged us to commence the present undertaking^ 
and that give us a confident expectation of its ulti* 
mate success. It is not a spirit of rivalry, or com- 
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petition, that has brought this institution before the 
public. We occupy a field till now unappropriated, 
and which has hitherto been regarded as too limited 
to justify such an attempt. It is an humble hope of 
eontributing something to the advancement of medical 
science generally, as well as of elevating its charac* 
ter in this District, that has called us to the enter-, 
prise. And, if it should be our fortune to lay the 
foundation, only, of a medical st;hQol which shall 
hereafter become commensurate with the progress 
and the demands of this rising Metropolis, and the 
improvement of the science through the country, we 
shall feel that we have done an honour to the un- 
dertaking, and discharged a duty that we owe 
to our fellow citizens, and to the profession. — And, 
who knows but it may be reserved to this school 
to make some discovery in medicine, which shall 
commence a new era in the science, or furnish the 
world with a remedy for some fatal disease which now 
eludes the powers of medicine ? Who can say that 
it is not reserved to some student of this institution, 
to be the happy discoverer of a solvent for the stone, 
a preventive of the gout, or a cure for cancer? Who 
knows but some bold and fortunate genius, who shall 
have his zeal first enkindled in this school, may be 
destined, while climbing the Rocky Mountains, or 
exploring the vale of the Mississippi, to discover a 
plant or a mineral, which shall prove a cure for hy* 
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drophobia, or a remedy for consumption ? — or find 
outj on the shaking prairie of Louisiana, or at the 
mouth of the Mobile, the true nature of miasmata, 
and the mode of its operation on the human body? 
Who knows but this school may be destined to pro- 
duce a Sydenham, a Harvey, a Hunter, or a Bichat ? 
or to give to the world a Bard, a Kush, a Warren, 
a’Barton, or a Wistar ? 




NOTES. 



Note A. — 4. 

We learn from the history of the first settlement, both of 
Virginia and of Plymouth, that our ancestors, after landing 
on the shores of America, were repeatedly visited by severe 
and fatal disease ; insomuch that the colonies were several 
tjnres nearly depopulated ; and, had it not been for the nevir 
recruits sent over, must inevitably haye become extinct. We 
have no particular account of the diseases of which they 
suffered, but have reason to believe that they were such as 
are consequent to exposure, hardship, and famine. — Stith's 
History of Virginia ; Marshall’s Life of Washington ,• Hutch- 
inson’s History of Massachusetts. 

Note B. — Page 9. 

The clergy of our country, of all religious denominations, 
have ever been the uniform and constant supporters of 
medical education, and of a system of well regulated prac- 
tice. They have as uniformly been the opposers of quackery 
and empiricism j and, when we consider the extensive in- 
fiuence they have exerted over all classes of the community, 
we cannot doubt but they have contributed, essentially, to 
that freedom our country has enjoyed from empirics and 
mountebanks, as well as to the present flourishing condition . 
of our medical institutions. 

An instance of the intrepidity and zeal of the clergy, exerted 
in favour of medical science, is still recollected by our older 
physicians, connected with the introduction of the inoculated 
small-pox as a substitute for the disease communicated the 
natural way. This innovation in practice, though one of the 
most important that has occurred in our medical history, was 
attended with circumstaiices of peculiar opposition and 
excitement, among nearly all classes. Its advocates were 
proscribed as “ guilty of impiety, and of spreading abroad 
arrows and death.” It was contended that, “ as the small- 
pox was a judgment from God for the sins of the people, to 
endeavour to avert the stroke would but provoke him the 
more,'’ and that inoculation was, therefore, “ an encroach- 
ment on the prerogatives of the Deity.” 
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Such was the popular excitement at one period, that it 
was dangerous for those engaged in inoculating to walk 
abroad by day, and their dwellings were assaulted by the mob 
at night. At this critical moment, the clergy, stepped for- 
ward, exhorted the people, preached and published sermons 
in favour of inoculation, and thus exerted their whole in- 
fluence in establishing a practice which has proved one of 
the greatest blessings to the country and to the world. Theif 
influence, though less needed, was not less exerted in favour 
of vaccination, when first introduced among us. Although, in 
thfe early periods of our country, many of the clergy were 
called on to render medical aid to the sick, and some of them 
entered extensively into the active duties of the profession ; 
as soon as physicians of regular education could be obtained 
they relinquished the practice, and at the present time but 
few cases exist, where the duties of the two professions are 
united in the same individual. 

Note C. — Page"9, 

As early as 1608, being the year after the planting of the 
colony of Virginia at James Town, the arrival of Walter 
Russel, Doctor of Physic, is mentioned by the colonists; and 
he is afterwards spoken of as accompanying Captain Smith 
on a voyage of discovery, from James Town to the Chesa- 
peake, and up the Potomac to the Falls; and also of 
having rendered surgical aid to Captain Smith, in the case 
of an accident which happened to him on this occasion. 

Some islands which we discovered in the Chesapeake, 
during the voyage, were called Russel’s Islands, says Captain 
Smith, in honour of Dr. Russel. 

, Anthony Bagnall, Surgeon, is also mentioned by Captain 
Smith, as accompanying him on a similar voyage, made the 
same year, from James Town to Nansamond; the place 
where Norfolk is now situated. 

Doctors Russel and Bagnall, therefore, were probably the 
first physicians who came over to the colony of Virginia ; but 
whether they remained in the country, or soon returned to 
Europe, we have no account ; but ft is probable that their 
residence in America was only temporary; for, in 1609, 
when Captain Smith was badly wounded by the explosion of 
gunpowder, he says there was neither chirurgeon nor chi- 
rurgery at the fort; and he was compelled to return to Europe, 
for the recovery of his health. 

In 1611, Doctor Bohun is mentioned, being about to leave 
the colony of Virginia, and to take ship with lord Delaware 




for the West Indies. But no particular account is given of 
either of these physicians. — Stith's Hist. Fa. 62. 74. 121. 

Doctor Samuei. Fuller was the first physician who 
Game to New-England. He formed one of the company who 
landed at Plymouth, December 22, 1620, and was a. deacon 
of the Rev. John Robinson’s church. It is not certain that he 
had enjoyed the benefits of a collegiate education ; but he 
is said to have been well qualified ip his profession, and emi- 
nently useful as a surgeon and physician : extending his be- 
nevolent labours, not only to the sick among his immediate 
friends at Plymouth, and the aborigines in the vicinity, but, 
by the desire of Governor Endicot, twice visited the new 
settlement at Salem, where he manifested his skill and suc- 
cess in practice, among the numerous sufferers under the 
scurvy and other diseases. His great success was attested 
by Governor Endicot, who spoke highly in his praise as an 
able physician . — Letter from Dr. Thacher^ 1825. 

Doctor Charles CnAUNffiEv, a distinguished scholar, a re- 
spectable physician, and eminent divine, came from Eng- 
land to America in the year 1638, and resided some time at 
Plymouth and at Scituate ; but how extensively he entered 
into the practice of medicine, we are not informed. He was 
chosen president of Harvard College in 1654, and held the 
officd till his death in 1672. He had six sons, all of whom 
were eminent physicians and divines.— 

Doctor John Fish, was educated at Cambridge Universi- 
ty, England. Having studied the medical profession, after 
a suitable examination he obtained a licease for public prac- 
tice, and came to New-England in 1637. He resided succes- 
sively at Salem, Wenham, and Chelmsford, where he was 
distinguished, and greatly esteemed as a skilful physician, a 
useful preacher, and a teacher of youth. He died in 1676. 
— Ibid. 

Doctor Thomas Thacher was a native of England, and 
came to America in the year 1635. He finished his educa- 
tion in this country, and resided first at Weyhiouth, and 
afterwards at Boston, where he died in 1678. He was con- 
sidered the best Greek and Arabic scholar of his time, and 
was held in high estimation as a successful practitioner of 
medicine, as well as a popular preacher. In 1677 he pub- 
lished a pamphlet, entitled “ A Brief Guide in the Small- 
pox and Measles.’*-— iii. 148 — ^163. 

The preceding physicians came over to America with the 
early colonists ; and, although they devoted themselves to 
the duties of the profession, as far as the condition of the 
country at that period admitted, it is evident that they emi* 
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grated for other purposes than those of the practice of medi- 
cine, or the improvement of the science ; and therefore form 
a distinct class from those regular and well educated physi- 
cians who commenced practice at a later period, and whose 
objects were exclusively professional. 

Note D. — ^Page IOj 

It is to be regretted that the historical records of out* 
country contain so few notices of our early physicians ; and 
especially that so little authentic information has been pre- 
served of the diseases which prevailed during the early set- 
tlement of the country, the subsequent changes they under- 
went, and the mode of practice adopjted, with its particular 
results. Yet, when we consider that the Want of itiedical 
libraries, connected with the arduous duties of ail extensive 
practice, in a new country, and among a scattered popula- 
tion, afforded but little opportunity for reading, and much 
less for writing on medical subjects, and that no medical 
journal was published in America until nearly the com* 
mencement of the present century, through which our phy- 
sicians could communicate the results of their experience,, 
or make known their improvements and discoveries, we 
cannot be surprised that no more of the early history of 
medicine and its practitioners has come down to us. 

It appears that nearly all the most eminent physicians -w/ho 
commenced practice in the country before the Revolution, 
received their medical education in foreign schools ; and a 
large proportion of them, particularly those of the southera 

g rovinces, emigrated from Great-Britain : for, although the 
tedical School of Philadelphia was established as early as 
1765 , it was not till the political connexion of the two coun- 
tries was broken off, that an opinion generally prevailed that 
medicine could be taught in America, Since that period, 
the number of our physicians has rapidly increased, and 
most of them have been educated in our own schools. 

This note contains a brief account of a few of these who 
have given a direction to the practice of medicine, or con- 
tributed to the advancement of the science. 

Those who have held professorships in our schools, or 
have been otherwise engaged in teaching medicine, are gen- 
erally known, and the influence of their labours is duly ap- 
preciated. They are not, therefore, included in the present 
, sketch. 

^ Leonard Hoar, M. D. a distinguished scholar and physi* 
ciai»j of Massachusettsj was graduated at I^arvajrd College, 
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in l$50. He soon after went to England, and having com^ 
pleted his course of medical studies, received the degree of 
Doctor of Medicine at the University of Cambridge, in 
1653. He was probably the first native American who gra- 
duated in Medicine. How far he entered into the active du- 
ties of the profession on his return to America, is not known ; 
but probably he never engaged extensively in practice, as a 
considerable portion of his time was occupied with the duties 
of the ministry, and scientific pursuits. In 1-672, he was 
elected President of Harvard College, which office he held 
till his death in 1675, — Magnalia^ iv. 129, 

Dr, Thomas Wynne, an eminent Welsh physician, who 
practised medicine several years, with high reputation, in 
Liondon. He and his brother, who was also a physician, 
came to this country in 1682, with the original settlers of 
Pennsylvania. They both settled in Philadelphia, and were 
the earliest physicians of that city. 

These gentlemen were followed by a succession of regulai? 
and well educated physicians, among whom were Dr, Ed- 
ward Jones, Dr. Owen, Dr, Kearsly, Dr. Graeme, Dr, 
Zachary; Dr. Shippin, Senior, and Dr. Evans. 

These were all eminent practitioners, and did much, even at 
the early period in which they lived, to give that respectabil- 
ity to the profession, for which Philadelphia has been so 
long and so pre-eminently distinguished. — Wistar's Eulogy 
on Shififiin. 

Nathaniel Williams, an eminent physician of Massa- 
chusetts, was educated at Harvard College, where he gradu- 
ated in 1693. After studying medicine, he entered into bu- 
siness, and for many years enjoyed a very extensive prac- 
tice. He was one of the most popular and successful 
practitioners of his time. In 1721, he published a pamphlet, 
“ On the Method of Practice in the Small-pox.” He died 
in 1739. — Letter from Dr. Thacher.^ 1825. 

John Mitchell, M. D. F, R. S. a distinguished physi- 
cian and botanist, came from England to this country in 
about 1700, and settled in Virginia, at the small town of Ur- 
banna, situated on the Rappahannock. While he was occu- 
pied in an extensive practice, he spent considerable time in 
the cultivation of botany, and wrote a useful work on the 
general principles of the science, containing descriptions of 
several new genera of plants, published in 1769. In 1743, he 
wrote an interesting and original essay on the causes of the 
different colours of people of different climates, which was 
published in the Philosophical Transactions, 

He attributes the difference of complexion in the human 
Species to the influence of climate, and the modes of life ; 
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and thinks that the whites have degenerated more frqm the 
original complexion of Noah and his family, than the In- 
dians, or even Negroes. The colour of the descendants of 
Ham, he considers a blessing rather than a curse, as with- 
out it they could not well inhabit Africa. His priiiciples 
were afterwards adopted by President Smith, of Princeton 
College, New-Jersey, who wrote a more extended essay on 
the subject. 

He wrote various other essays, which did him great cre- 
dit as a man of genius and observation ; but his most valu- 
able production, perhaps, is a paper which he drew up on 
the Yellow Fever, as it appeared in Virginia in 1737, 1741, 
and 1742. This paper, left hy him in manuscript, fell into 
the hands of Dr. Franklin, who communicated it to Dr. 
Rush. Dr. Rush not only read the essay with interest, but 
acknowledges that he derived from it hints which assisted 
him in detecting the true nature and method of treating the 
yellow fever, as it appeared in Philadelphia in 1793. But 
few physicians who have lived in our country have been 
more justly celebrated for originality of genius and accuracy 
of observation, than Dr. Mitchell, He lived to practise 
his profession nearly fifty years in Virginia. — Jiush*s En~ 
quiries, iii. ; MUler’s Retrospect, i. 318 ; ii. 367. 

John Niooll, M. D. a distinguished physician of New- 
York, was a native of Scotland, graduated in medicine at the 
University of Edinburgh, and came to this country about the 
year 1700. He was distinguished as a successful practitioner, 
and beloved for his private virtues. After having spent a 
life devoted to the works of benevolence and piety, he died 
in 1743, aged 63 years. — Smith's JVew-York, 191. 

Zabdihl Boylston, F. R. S was born in Brookline, MaSf 
sachusetts, in 1680. After a good private education he stu- 
died medicine with Dr. Cutler, then an eminent physician of 
Boston, and soon after commenced the practice of his pro- 
fession in that town. By close application to study, and 
great attention to his patients, he soon raised himself to the 
head of his profession, and acquired a high reputation as a 
successful practitioner. 

Dr. B. will ever be remembered with gratitude by his 
countrymen, as the first physician of America who intro- 
duced the practice of inoculating in small-pox. His first 
experiment was made- in June, 17ai. Previous to this time 
the small-pox had spread through the colonies at different 
periods, and particularly in 1678, 1692, and 1702, and had 
made dreadful ravages wherever it extended. The idea of 
inoculation was first suggested by the Rev. Cotton Mather, 
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who had read in the Philosophical Transactions two com- 
munications on the subject, one from Constantinople, and 
another from Smyrna. When the small-pox appeared in 
Boston in 1721, carrying with it great mortality and alarm, 
Dr. Mather addressed a letter to' the physicians of the town, 
presenting them with an account of the two papers from the 
East, requesting them to take the subject into consideration ; 
but they treated the request with neglect. Dr. Boylston, who 
was distinguished for his boldness and decision, as well as 
humanity, took up the subject of inoculation on his own 
responsibility, and commenced the experiment by inoculat- 
ing three of his own family ; an only son and two servants. 
These cases all terminated favourably, and established in his 
own mind the preventive power of inoculation. For this 
innovation in practice, Dr. B. drew down oh himself the 
opposition and resentment of his professional brethren, the 
disapprobation of the selectmen of the town, and the indigna- 
tion of an offended populace. He had his windows broken 
by the mob, and was pelted with stones as he walked the 
streets. But he could not be diverted from bis purpose : 
and by the aid of the clergy he carried the experiment fairly 
through. During the years 1721 and 1722, he inoculated 
two hundred and forty-seven persons, and thirty-nine were 
inoculated by others. Of this number only six died ; while, 
of five thousand seven hundred and fifty-nine who in the 
same period took the disease the natural way, eight hundred 
and forty-four died. This experiment established the utility 
of inoculation, and the practice became general in America. 
Previous to this period, but few had been inoculated in Eng- 
land, and those chiefly convicts. But from the success 
which attended the practice in America, the physicians of that 
country were encouraged to its more general introduction. 
Dr. B. visited England in l'^25, and had the pleasure to see 
inoculation in general use, as the result of his own example. 
He was, while upon this visit, treated with great kindness and 
respect, and elected a Fellow of the Royal Society. He 
died at his native town in 1766, aged 86, universally respect- 
ed and beloved. He published an historical account of 
the inoculated small-pox in New England, besides several 
papers in the Philosophical Transactions. — Holmes' Annals^ 
ii. 103 ; Hutchinson^ ii. 273. 276. 

Cadwallader Golden, an eminent physician and botanist, 
was a native of Scotland, and graduated at Edinburgh, in 
1705. He came to this country with William Penn, in 1708 ; 
and, after having practised physic in Philadelphia for seve- 
ral years, with great success, he returned to his native cohn- 
tpy. While in England, a paper of his, read before the 
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Royal Society, “ On the Animal Secretions,” received high 
commendation as a production of great originality and 
genius. 

He married in Scotland, and returned to this country in 
iris, and settled- in the city of New-York. Although Dr. 
Golden, soon after his return to America, entered extensively 
into civil and political affairs, he never lost his love for sci- 
•entific pursuits. He continued an extensive correspondence 
with the most scientific men of Europe ; and was through life 
one of the most active individuals in America in promoting 
the interest of all literary and scientific institutions. He 
was the first, says Dr. Franklin, who suggested the idea of 
establishing the American Philosophical Society. He is 
said to have been one of the earliest advocates in this coun- 
try for the cooling plan of treatment in febrile diseases. 
He published an able paper on the yellow fever, as it raged 
in New-York in 1743; a paper on cancer; and one on the 
malignant sore-rthroat, which prevailed extensively in his 
day through North America. Also, an inquiry into the 
operation of the intellect of animals. His latest produc- 
tion was an introduction to the study of physic, address- 
ed to his grandson, written when he was 81 years of , age. 
He published Several other papers ©f great merit.— ifceis’ 
Cyclopaedia^ American edition x The American Medical and 
Philosophical Register, i. 297. 

Makk Catesby, F. R. S., an eminent naturalist, was born 
in England, 1679. Became to Virginia in 1712, and in 1722 
removed to South Carolina. He spent nearly his whole life 
in the cultivation of natural science. In 1748 he published a 
natural history ofCaroliiva, Florida, and the Bahama Islands, 
containing numerous plates.— Aces’ Cyclopaedia, American 
edition i Miller, ii. 365'. 

William Douglass, M. D. an eminent Scotch physician, 
who came to this country as early as 1715 or 20, and settled 
in Boston. He was considered a man of great skill in his 
profession ; but was extremely eccentric, rough in his man- 
ners, irritaWe in his temper, and possessed strong prejudices. 
When Dr. Boylston introduced the practice of inoculation in 
small-pox, Douglass inveighed violently against hitn, arid 
wrote several sarcastic papers on the subject. He published, 
besides, a history of the inoculated small-pox, a practical 
history of a new eruptive miliary fever, with an angina ulcus- 

culosa, which prevailed in Boston in 1735 and 1736. He is said, 

9 so, to have made a very extensive collection of indigenous 
plants of this country. Hediedin \T b^.^HutchinsonX go. ; 
Holmes' Annals^ \\. ' 
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Doctot John CLAYTbN, an eminent botanist anc! physician, 
was born in England, in 1685. He came to Virginia in 1705, 
and resided near Williamsburg. He was elected a member 
of several of the first literary societies of Europe, and cor- 
responded with many of the most learned naturalists of that 
period. As a practical botanist he was probably not in- 
ferior to any one of the age. He is the author of Flora Vir- 
ginica, a work published by Gronoyius, at Leyden, 8vo. in 
1739, 1743, and 1762. He published in the Philosophical 
Transactions, several communications, treating of the cul- 
ture of the different species of tobacco, and an ample ac- 
count of the medicinal plants which he had discovered in 
Virginia. He also left behind him two volumes of manu- 
scripts, neatly prepared for the press, and a hortus siccus, 
with marginal notes and references, for the engraver, in pre- 
paring the plates for his proposed work. It is greatly to 
be regretted that this work was destroyed by an incendiary 
during the revolutionary war. Mr. Jefl’erson says Dr. Clay- 
ton was a native of Virginia ; see his JVbtes on Fa. p. 54 ; 
Barton's Med. and Phys. Journal^ ii. 139 j Rees' Cycla- 
fisedia^ American edition, 

John Lining, M. D. a distinguished physician arid philo- 
sopher, of Charleston, South Carolina, was a native of Scot- 
land, and came to this country in 1725. He published a se- 
ries of statistical experiments which he made through the 
whole of the year 1740. In 1753 he published “ a History 
of the American Yellow Fever.” — Ramsay's Revie’w of Me- 
dicine^ 42. 

John Bartram, an eminent botanist of Pennsylvania, was 
born in Chester county, in that State, in 1701, He is the 
first American who conceived the plan of establishing a 
botanic garden. He purchased a situation on the banks of 
the Schuylkill, five miles from Philadelphia, and enriched it 
with every variety of the most curious and beautiful vegeta- 
bles, collected in his excursions from Canada to Florida. He 
corresponded with many of the most distinguished botanists 
of his time, and was pronounced by Linnaeus to be “ the 
greatest natural botanist in tbe world.” He was elected a 
member of several learned societies abroad, and at length ap- 
pointed American botanist to his Britannic Majesty, George 
III., which appointment he held until his death in 1777. He 
published in the Philosophical Transactions several commu- 
nications on zoology. He published observations on the in- 
habitants, climate, soil, &c. made in his travels from Penn- 
sylvania to Onondaga, 1751. A description of East Flori- 
da, mAi.— Rees' Cyclofisedia, A^nerican edition } Barton's 
Med, and Phys, Journal:, 
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Doctor Ezekiel Hersey, an eminent physician, graduated 
ut Harvard College in 1728, and practised physic for many 
years in Hingham, Massachusetts. At his death, in 1770, 
he bequeathed to Harvard College one thousand pounds 
sterling, towards founding a Professorship of Anatomy and 
Surgery. His widow also gave an equal sum for the same 
purpose. — Holmes' Annals^ ii. 297. 

Doctor Abner Hersey, an eminent physician of Barnsta- 
bley Massachusetts, was brother to the preceding, and died 
not many years after him. At the time of his decease he be> 
queathed to Harvard College, for the establishment of a Pro- 
fessorship of the Theory and Practice of Physic, the sum of 
five hundred pounds sterling. — Allen's Biog. Dictionary. 

Doctor John Moultrie, a distinguished physician of 
Charleston, South Carolina, was a native of Europe, and 
came to this country in 1733. For forty years he stood at 
the head of hiS profession in Charleston. He possessed 
great talents for observation, and was wonderfully successful 
in finding out the hidden causes of disease. He was the idol 
of his patients ; and, at his death, in 1773, many of the la- 
dies of Charleston went into mourning on his account. The 
year following his death an unusual number of females per- 
ished in childbed, and apparently from despondency. 

Dr. M. had a son Who graduated at Edinburgh in 1749, 
and was a distinguished scholar and an eminent practitioner 
of medicine in Charleston. At his graduation he defended a 
thesis, “ De Febre Y\9.\Sl."— Ramsay's Review of Med. 41. 43. 

William Bull, M.D. a physician of South Carolina, and 
a native of the State, distinguished for his literary attain- 
ments, as well as for an extensive knowledge of the science 
of medicine. He was the pupil of Boerhaave, and received 
the degree of M. D. at the University of Leyden, in 1734, at 
which time he defended a thesis on “ Colica Pictoniim.’* 
He is quoted by Van Swieten as his fellow-student, with the 
title of the learned Dr. Bull. He spent a few of the last years 
of his life in England, and died in London in 1791, aged 82» 
—Ramsay's Review of Med. 42. 

Dr. John Tennant, a respectable physician of Port Royal, 
Virginia, who first brought into view the virtues of the Sen- 
eca snake-root. In 1736, he published, at Williamsburg, 
a,n essay on pleurisy, in which he treats of the Seneca" snake- 
root as an efficient remedy in the cure of this disease. 
This article has since been introduced into the Materija 
Medica, and extensively employed in the treatment of that 
and other diseases. Dr. Tennant, it is believed, was a family 
Connexion of the late celebrated Dr. Richard Mead, of Lonr 
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donv He held a medical correspondence with Dr. Mead for 
many years, and it was to him that he first communicated his 
account of the Seneca. — Ramsay's Review G\f Med. 36 ; 
Miller^ i. 318; Letter from Dr, Sfience^ 1825. 

John Brett, M. D. was a pupil of Boerhaave, and a grad- 
uate at the University of Leyden. He emigrated to this coun- 
try, and settled at Newport, in the state of Rhode Island, 
about 1740. He acquired great reputation in consequence 
of the extended fame of his preceptor. 

Dr. Thomas Rodman, came over to America^ and seittled 
at Newport, Rhode Island, at the same time ; and 

Dr. Magraw, a physician of the Radcliff school, accom- 
panied them, and settled at New-York. 

Thomas Moffat, M. D. a learned Scotch physician, 
emigrated to this country, and settled in Rhode Island in 
1750. He was often consulted, and appealed to in difficult 
cases ; but was driven out of the country in 1772, on account 
of his political opinions. 

Doctor Thomas Cadwallader, an ehiinent physician of 
Philadelphia, after acquiring the rudiments of his profes- 
sion in America, repaired to Europe to complete his edu- 
cation, and spent some time in London and Paris. In the 
former place he studied anatomy under the celebrated Ches- 
elden. On his return to Philadelphia he made dissections 
and demonstrations of the human body for his pupil, the 
elder Shippin. He published, about the year 1740, a treatise 
‘‘ On the Iliac Passion^” in which he explodes the practice 
which till that time was common in the country, of giving 
quicksilver and drastic purges. He recommends in their 
place mild cathartics, and the use of opiates. — Ramsay's Re- 
view of Med. 36 ; Wistar's Eulogy on Shippin. 

John Redman, M. D. a distinguished physician of Phila- 
delphia, was born in that city in 1722. After studying me- 
dicine with Dr. Kearsly, he settled in Bermuda ; but in a 
few yea,rs visited the medical schools of Edinburgh, Paris, 
and Leyden, to complete his education, and graduated at the 
latter University in 1748. He returned to America, and 
settled in his native city, where he soon acquired an exten- 
sive practice, and rose to high distinction in his profession. 
He was elected the first President of the College of Physi- 
cians of Philadelpliia. 

He was a strong advocate for a bold and decided practice, 
and considered a more energetic practice necessary in the 
cure of Ainerican diseases than in those of Europe. , He 
bled freely in the yellow fever of 1762, and gave his whole’ 
inflipence in support of the practice in 1793. In the diseases 
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of old age, he considered moderate bleedings as the first of" 
remedies. He made free use of mercury in all chronic dis- 
eases, and introduced the use of the turpeth mineral, as an 
emetic in gangrenous sore-throat, in 1764 . No physician, 
probably, of his day, exerted a more extensive and control- 
ling influence over the practice of medicine in the country, 
than Dr. Redman. He published an inaugural disserta- 
tion on “Abortion,” in 1748 , and a defence of inoculation 
in small-pox, in \1 S'} .—American Medical and Philosofihical 
Register ; Philadelfihia Medical Museum, v. 49 — 56 . 

Arthur Lek, M. D. was a native of Virginia, and bro- 
ther to Richard Henry Lee, the celebrated patriot of the 
revolution. Doctor Lee received his classical education at 
Edinburgh, and afterwards studied medicine in that Univer-- 
sity. As soon as he graduated he returned to his native 
state, and settled at Williamsburg, where he practised 
medicine for several years ; but afterwards abandoned the 
profession, went to England, and commenced the study of 
the law in the Temple. He soon entered into political life, 
and rendered important services to his country during the 
revolutionary war. To the abilities of the statesman he is 
said to have united the acquisitions of the scholar. He 
was a member of the American Philosophical Society, and 
published several papers, mostly of a political character. 
He died in Virginia in 1792 . — Allen's Biog. Dictionary. 

Lionel Chalmers, M. D. was a native of Great-Britain, 
and came to this country, and settled in South Carolina. 
He was an eminent physician, and distinguished for his va- 
rious and extensive attainments. He made and recorded 
observations on the weather of South Carolina, for ten suc- 
cessive years, viz. from 1750 to 1760 , He communicated 
to the Medical Society in London, a paper on “Opistho- 
tonos and Tetanus” in 1754 , which was published in the first 
volume of the Transactions of the Society. He also wrote 
“A treatise on the Weather and Diseases of South Carolina,” 
which was published in London, in 1776 , and “ an Essay 
on Fevers,” a valuable work, published in Charleston, in 
1767.— Ramsay's Review of Med. 42 . 

Dr. Hamilton and Dr. Thompson, two eminent Scotch 
physicians, emigrated to this country at an early period, 
probably about 1700 , and settled in Maryland, where they 
practised for many years ; the former in Calvert county, and 
the latter in Prince George’s county. They were both meu 
of great celebrity in their time. Nearly cotemporary with 
these, were Doctors Sprioo, Weisenthall, Pue, Scott, 
Murray, and Tootell ; and, at a later period, Drs. Thoias, 
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Warfiem>, Stewart, and Gauth. These gentlemen were 
educated in foreign schools, and several of them were natives 
of Europe. They were all eminent practitioners, and did 
much in forming the medical character of Maryland in the 
eighteenth century. — Letter from Dr. Charles Worthington. 

Thomas Bond, M. D. an eminent physician of Philadel- 
phia, was a native of Maryland, and studied under the direc- 
tion of Dr. Hamilton of that state. He afterwards travelled 
in Europe, and spent some time in Paris, and attended the 
practice of the Hotel Dieu, He settled in Philadelphia in 
1734, and was among the founders of the College, and one of 
the most active managers of the Pennsylvania Hospital, at 
its commencement. In 1764 he was selected to give clini- 
cal lectures in the Pennsylvania Hospital, in connexion with 
the Medical School, then about to be established. Dr. Bond 
was at this time an old practitioner. He drew up, about the- 
year 1750, some useful memoirs on medical subjects, which 
were published in the “ Medical Observations and Inquiries, 
vol. i. and ii. London.*’ — Ramsay's Review of Med, 37 j 
Wistar's Rulogy on Shififiin. 

Dr. Phii^eha's Bond, a younger brother of the preceding, 
and a native of the same state. After studying medicine 
some time in Maryland, he visited Europe, and passed a con- 
siderable time at the Mpdipal Schools of Leyden, Paris, 
Edinburgh, and London. On his return to America, he set- 
tled in Philadelphia, where he enjoyed a high reputation for 
many years, as a successful practitioner of medicine. He 
wtis one of the founders of the College, now the University 
of Pennsylvania.— ITisfar’s Eulogy on Shi^pin. 

Dr. Benjamin Gale, a native of America, and a distin- 
guished practitioner of medicine in Connecticut, published, 
in 1740, a paper on the inoculation of the small-pox, intend- 
ed as a prize dissertation, in solution of the problem on this 
subject, which had been proposed by the Academy of Bour- 
deaux. It was afterwards published in the Philosophical 
Transactions, and did him great credit, both in this country 
and Europe.— Af///er, i. 318. 

Dr. John Cutler, long an eiuinent physician and sur- 
geon of Boston, died in 1761, aged 86. He was the precep- 
tor of several of the early physicians of Massachusetts.— 
Allen's Biog. Die. 

Alexander Garden, M. D. a scientific physician of 
South Carolina. In 1764, he published an account of the 
medicinal virtues of the pinkroot, and gave a botanical de- 
scription of the plant. He devoted much time to the study 
of natural history, and particularly to botany, and ma^e 
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various communications on these subjects to his friends in 
Europe, In compliment to him the greatest botanist of 
the age gave the name of Gardenia to one of the most beau- 
tiful flowering shrubs in the world. He was elected a mem- 
ber of the Royal Society of Upsal. — Ramsay’s Review of 
Med. 42. 

Doctor Jacob Ogden, of Long-Island, New-York, pub- 
lished in 1764, observations on a species of sore-throat which 
was then prevalent and mortal. This disease was known 
among the common people by the name of the putrid sore- 
throat.-— Review of Med. 36. 

Doctor Joseph Warren, the distinguished revolutionary 
officer who fell at Bunker’s Hill, was educated at Harvard. 
College, and graduated in 1759. He studied medicine, and 
settled in Boston, where he soon raised himself to the head 
of his profession. He practised medicine for several years 
with great reputation ; but at the commencement of the 
revolutionary struggle, other objects claimed his services, 
and he left the duties of his profession for those of the 
cabinet and the field. He was an accomplished scholar 
and physician, an eloquent orator, and an able statesman and 
general. He published some political papers which did him 
great credit. At his death he was 35 years of age,— J?wsA’s 
Eulogium ; Warren’s History of the War, i, 222, 223. 

Hugh Mercer, M. D. a general in the revolutionary 
war, was a distinguished physician, who, like Warren, fell 
in the defence of the liberties of his country. He was a 
native of Scotland, and educated at Edinburgh. He early 
emigrated to Virginia, and settled at Fredericksburg, where 
he practised medicine for several years with great reputa- 
tion. During the revolution he zealously engaged in the 
support of the liberties of his adopted country, and fell in 
the battle of Princeton, 1777 .•>— Holmes* Annals, ii. 372; Let- 
ter from Chief Justice Marshall, 1825. 

Doctor George Gueham, a respectable physician of Vir- 
ginia, who emigrated to this country in the early part of 
the last century. He was a native of the north of England, 
and was educated at Edinburgh, When he came to this 
country he settled at Dumfries in Virginia, where he en- 
joyed an extensive practice for many years, and sustained a 
high reputation. — Letter from Dr. Sfence, 1825. 

James M’Lerg, M. D. a distinguished physician of Vir- 
ginia, was a native of Scotland, and was educated at Edin- 
burgh, He graduated in medicine about 177 1 , and defended 
an experimental thesis on the bile. This paper vras published 
in London in 1772, and is a work of great originality and 
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merit. Soon after he graduated he emigrated to America, 
and settled at Williamsburg, Virginia, and was by common 
consent placed at the head of the profession. He is said 
never to have used a grain of jalap in the whole course of 
his practice, regarding it as too drastic a purgative .' — Letter 
from Chief Justice Mar§h(ill^ 

James Lloyd, M. P. an eminent physician of our country, 
was for more than half a century a medical practitioner in 
Boston, Massachusetts. He received his preparatory educa- 
tion at a private school in Connecticut, and, at the age of 
seventeen, commenced the study of medicine under Dr. 
Samuel Clark, of Boston. At the age of twenty-two he visited 
Europe, and spent two years in London, during which time 
he saw the practice and attended the instructions of Chesel- 
den, Sharp, W arner, William Hunter, and Smellie. He 
returned to his native country in 1750, and settled in Boston ; 
where, till the period of his death, he enjoyed an extensive 
practice, ai^ sustained a high reputation as a practitioner 
of medicin^ To Dr. Lloyd is due the credit of placing the 
practice of midwifery in New-England, in the hands of phy- 
sicians, as it is to Dr, William Shippin for effecting the same 
change in the middle states, though at a later period. Pre-r 
vious to his time there were no systematic accoucheurs in the 
country, physicians being called only in cases of great dif, 
ficulty. The good effects which have attended this change, 
as exemplified in the small number of females who have died 
in childbed since this period, compared with the numbers 
that perished yyhile the practice was confined to females, 
shows the importance of excluding altogether those who 
have not been regularly educated to medicine.T— 

Journal,^ ii. \'27 .-^Bartlett’s Discourse, 13, 14. 

Doctor Currie, an eminent physician of Richmond, Vir- 
ginia, practised through his life with great reputation. He 
seemed to possess, intuitively, the faculty of distinguishing 
the character of disease and of discoyering the remedy. He 
received his medical education at the University of Edinr 
burgh. — -Letter from Chief Justice Marshall^ 1825. 

Doctor SicoARY, a practitioner of medicine in Virginia, 
was, it is believed, a Portuguese Jew. It is said by Mr, 
Jefferson, that we are indebted to him for the introduction of 
that admirable vegetable the tomato. He was of opinion 
that a person who should, eat a sufficient abundance of these 
apples would never die. Whether he followed his own pre- 
scription is not known ; but he certainly attained to a very 
old age, and particularly for the climate in which he lived. 
The tomato is raised in abundance in Virginia and the ad- 




joining states, and is regarded a great luxury, and by some 
is considered a preservative against bilious diseases, — < 
Letter from J. Jugustin Smith, Pres, of William and Mary 
College, Fa. 1825 . 

John Jeffries, M. D. a distinguished physician of Boston, 
was born in that town, in 1744 , graduated at Harvard College 
in 1763 , and immediately after commenced the study of 
medicine with Dr. Lloyd. In 1766 he commenced practice in 
his native toiyn. He soon after visited Europe, where he 
became the pupil of Wm. Saunders, and enjoyed all the ad- 
vantages of the medical lectures and hospital practice of 
London, and in 1769 received the degree of Doctor of 
Physic at Aberdeen. He was soon after appointed a surgeon 
in the British navy, and for a considerable time held the 
office of surgeon-major of the British forces in America. 
In 1784 he resigned his station in the public service, and 
returned to England, and commenced the practice of his 
profession in London, under the most influential patronage. 
In 1780 he made an aerial tour from London to Kent, and the 
year following passed over in a balloon with M. Blanchard 
from England to France, which was the first aerial voyage 
that had been performed across the British Channel. These 
experiments were performed for scientific purposes, and 
originated in an ardent desire to ascertain, experimentally, 
the correctness of certain preconceived hypotheses relative 
to atmospheric temperature, &c. These adventures, while 
they excited the admiration of the public, secured to him 
the consideration and patronage of many of the most dis- 
tinguished scientific characters of England and France. 
After enjoying a lucrative practice in London for ten years, 
he was induced to return to his native city in America, in 
1790 , where he held an extensive and elevated practice to 
the time of his decease in 1819 . 

Dr. Jefl'ries was, unquestionably, one of the most eminent 
physicians and surgeons that our country has produced. 
He was endowed by nature with a mind of a very superior 
order, and peculiarly fitted to the profession of medicine. 
He was a constant and accurate observer of nature, and pos- 
sessed an acute and discriminating judgment, which seldom 
permitted him to be misled in the investigation of disease. 
He possessed one of the best private libraries in the country, 
and was, through life, a most indefatigable student. Anato- 
my and physiology were his favourite pursuits, and on these 
were established all his doctrines of pathology, and appli- 
cation of remedies. He was one of the earliest advocates of 
the antiphlogistic treatment of small-pox and other febrile 
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diseases, and he continued an ardent supporter of this prac- 
tice through the whole of his professional career. — Aew- 
Eng.Jour.of Med. and Sur. ix. 63 . 

Hugh Williamson, M, D. a distinguished scholar, phy- 
sician, and patriot, was born at West Nottingham, Pennsyl- 
vania, in 1735. He graduated at the College of Philadelphia, 
at the first commencement of that institution, in 1757. In 
1763 he left America to prosecute the study of medicine at 
the University of Edinburgh. After remaining a while in 
this University, he spent some time in London, and then pro- 
ceeded to Utrecht, in Holland, where he completed his educa- 
tion, and received the degree of M. D. On his return to his 
native country he settled in Philadelphia, and practised his 
profession for several years with reputation and success ; but, 
on account of ill health, was induced to relinquish the duties 
of the profession, and devote himself wholly to literary and 
philosophical pursuits. He subsequently resumed the prac- 
tice of medicine in North Carolina, but after several years 
I'etired to New-York, where he died in 1819. He published, 
in 1770, in the Transactions of the American Philosophical 
Society, a paper on the change of climate in America. In 
1811, observations on the climate of different parts of Ameri- 
ca, compared with the climate in corresponding parts of the- 
other continent. In 1812, a History of North Carolina, 
which contains two important papers on the fevers of North 
Carolina, as they had prevailed in 1792 on the Roanoke, and 
in 1794 on the Neuse rivers ; also, a paper on the fascination 
of serpents, in the Medical Repository, vol. x. p. 341. — 
Hosack’s JEssays, vol. i. 

Doctor Hall Jackson, an eminent physician and surgeon 
of Portsmouth, New-Hampshire, who, about the middle of 
the last century stood at the head of the medical profession 
of that State. He was the first surgeon of this country, it is 
believed, who introduced the method of healing wounds by 
the first intention ; and if it was not till the practice had 
been tried in Europe, with him it was entirely original, and 
the result of experiment aftd observation. He was a man of 
great eccentricity, but a bold and intelligent practitioner. 

Gustavus R. Brown, M, D. an eminent physician of 
Charles county, Maryland, received his medical education at 
Edinburgh, and graduated in Medicine at that University in 
1768 ; at which time he defended a thesis on “ Animal 
Heat.” On his return he settled in his native place, and 
enjoyed through life an extensive practice. Dr. Rush, who 
was cotemporary with Dr. Brown at Edinburgh, used to say 
of him that he was not second to any student of the Uni- 




Vershy at that period. Dr. Brown was not only a well read 
physician, and an able practitioner of medicine, but a good 
classical scholar, and indulged his taste for general reading 
during the whole course of his laborious practice. It is 
said that he used but few remedies in his practice, and these 
of a most efficient character . — Letter from Drt Cousin. 

Doctors, Gustavus Brown and William Brown, were 
nephews of the preceding, and educated at Edinburgh^ at 
nearly the same period. They were both eminent practi- 
tioners of medicine, the former of St. Mary’s county, Mary* 
land, and the latter of Alexandria. It is not known that 
either of these gentlemen Idft any medical writings behind 
them, except the inaugural theses which they defended at 
the time of their graduation. — Ihid. 

Doctor Pahnhamj of Charles county, Maryland, was co» 
temporary with the Drs. Browns, and also educated at Edin- 
burgh. He was a distinguished practitioner of medicine and 
surgery in his native state.— 

Doctor James Craik, a respectable Scotch physician, was 
educated at the University of Edinburgh, and came over to 
this country with Braddock’s army, which landed at Alex- 
andria, in 1755. Having served as military surgeon in Gen. 
Braddock’s campaign in America, he settled at Norfolk, 
Virginia, where he practised some time with high reputa- 
tion; but after a few years removed to Winchester, Virginia, 
and subsequently to Charles county^ Maryland. At the com- 
mencement of the revolution he was appointed by the com- 
mander-in-chief to an important trust in the medical staff of 
the army, and during the whole of the war enjoyed his per- 
sonal friendship and confidence. At the close of the revolu- 
tion he settled in Alexandria. He was the family physician 
at Mount Vernon, and attended Washington in his last 
illness. He died at Alexandria in 1814, at the age of 84. — 
Letter from Dr. J. B. Cutting. 

Doctor Andrew Robertson, was a native of Scotland, 
and received his medical education at the University of 
Edinburgh. He first served as a military surgeon in the 
British army in Flanders, and came to America with Brad- 
dock’s army in 1755. He remained in the country, and 
settled in Lancaster county, Virginia, where he acquired a 
high reputation, and for many years enjoyed an extensive 
practice. He was particularly distinguished for his charity, 
and attention to the indigent sick. He made several valu- 
able medical communications, which were published in the 
“ London Medical Inquiries and Observations.” He died 
in 1795. 
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Dr. William Baynham, son of Dr. Jphn Baynham, of 
Caroline county, Virginia, was born in 1749. He studied 
medicine with Dr. Walker, who at that time was considered 
one of the most eminent physicians of the state. After he 
had finished his studies with Dr. W. he was sent to London, 
and entered a student at St. Thomas’ Hospital. As soon as 
he had completed his course, he became a partner of Mr. 
Slater, an eminent surgeon of Margate, and he was subse- 
quently invited by Mr. Else, to assist him in his demonstra- 
tions of Anatomy. In 1781, he was admitted a member 
of the Royal College @f Surgeons in London. On his re- 
turn to his native country, he entered into an extensive 
practice in Virginia, and was long considered the most 
eminent surgeon of the Southern States. He was particu- 
larly distinguished for his accurate knowledge of anatomy. 
In the art of injecting, and making anatomical preparations, 
he is said to have been superior to any anatomist of his time. 
He died in ‘Philadelphia Journal of Med. and Phys. 

Sciences f iv. 186. 

Walter Jones, M. D. one of the most eminent physi- 
cians of our country, was born in Virginia, and received his 
medical education at the University of Edinburgh, where 
he graduated about the year 1770. While at this institution 
he became a favourite of the school, and enjoyed the parti- 
cular friendship and esteem of Cullen, and the other profes- 
sors of that time. On his return to his native country, he 
settled in Northumberland county, Virginia, where he ac- 
quired an extensive practice, and sustained through life the 
highest standing both as a scholar and physician. 

“ He was,” says a distinguished gentleman, who for some 
time enjoyed his acquaintance, “ for the variety and extent 
of his learning, the originality and strength of his mind, the 
sagacity of his observations, and the captivating powers of 
his conversation, one of the most extraordinary men I have 
ever known. He was an accurate observer of nature and of 
human character, and seemed to possess the faculty of dis-, 
cerning the hidden cause of disease, and of applying, with 
a promptness and decision peculiar to himself, the appro- 
priate remedies.” For a few years he was returned a mem- 
ber of the national legislature ; but he spent the most of his 
life in the practice of that profession of which he was so 
distinguished an ornament. 

David Ramsay, M. D. one of the most distinguished 
scholars and physicians of whom our country can boast, was 
born in Lancaster county, Pennsylvania, in 1749. He grad- 
uated al Princeton College, New-Jersey, in 176?, being only 
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sixteen years of age. He spent the two following years as: 
a private instructer in a respectable family in Maryland ; but 
in 1767, commenced the study of medicine with Dr. 
Bond of Philadelphia, and attended the medical lectures of 
the College, In 1772 he graduated Bachelor of Medicine^ 
with the highest approbation of his teachers, by whom he 
was considered a young man of uncommon talents and at- 
tainments. He immediately commenced theipractice of his 
profession in Maryland, but after one year removed to 
Charleston, South Carolina, where he lived tilf the time of 
his death in 1815. 

Dr. R. vvas a short time surgeon in the revolutionary army^ 
and served in that capacity at the siege of Savannah. In 
1785, he was elected a member of Congress, and presided 
over that body for one year in place of John Hancock. Al- 
though he entered deeply into the cause of American liber-i 
ty during the revolution, the most of his life was devoted to 
the practice of his profession, and to literary and scientific 
pursuits. 

As an historical writer Dr. R. has been pronounced by com- 
petent judges to have held the highest rank. As a physi- 
cian he was eminent, and ever commanded the confidence of 
his patients, and the admiration and esteem of his profes- 
sional brethren. His medical writings, though not numerous, 
have reflected honour upon his country, and have dissemi- 
nated much valuable information. They are, “ an Account of 
the Soil, Climate, Weather, and Diseases of South Carolina;” 
“ A Review of the Improvements, Progress, and State of 
Medicine in the Eighteenth Century “A Medical Regis- 
ter for 1802 “ A Dissertation on the Means of Preserving 
Health in Charleston and “ A Eulogium on Dr. Rush.” — 
Smith’s Continuation of Ramsay’s History of the U. States. 

Note E.— Page 31. 

The Medical Professorships of Harvard College wefe 
originally founded on the bequests of Dr. E. Hersey, and his 
widow; Dr. A. Hersey, John Cummings, and William Er- 
ving ; all of which amounted to the sum of four thousand 
pounds sterling. But the institution has since received still 
greater aid from the munificence of the distinguished phi- 
lanthropist. Ward Ni(pholas Boylston, Esq. who, above any 
other individual of our country, has devoted his wealth and 
his influence to the promotion of medical science. Soon 
after the founding of the school he presented to Harvard 
College an extensive medical library, and made permanent 
provision for its future enlargement. This library contams 
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many rare and expensive booksand plates, and is one of the 
most valuable collections of medical works in the United 
States. It is to the influence of Mr. Boylston, also, that the 
school is indebted for a valuable cabinet of anatomical pre- 
parations, formerly the property of the celebrated Dr. Ni- 
chols, of England, by whose hand most of them were pre- 
pared. This cabinet has been enlarged by the liberality of 
Mr. E. H. Derby, who sometime since presented a collection 
of wax preparations. 



Note F. — ^Page 26. . 

Professors of the different Schools. 

MFDICAL SCHOOL OF PHILADELPHIA. 

■ * '■ 

Until the year 1768, Drs. Shippin and Morgan were the 
only professors in the school. At this time Dr. Adam 
Kuhn, who had recently returned from Europe, where he had 
enjoyed the instructions of Linnseus, was appointed Profes- 
sor of Botany ahd Materia Medica. 

In June of this year, the first commencement was held for 
Bachelors of Medicine. 

In 1769, Dr. Rush, who had just returned from Europe, 
was appointed Professor of Chemistry. At the commence- 
ment in June 177 i, the degree of A. B. was conferred on seven, 
and the degree of M, D. on four students. The latter were 
the first Doctors of Medicine formed in America. In 1789, 
Dr. Morgan died, and Dr, Rush was elected professor of the 
Theory and Practice of Physic. Dr. Kuhn resigned his chair 
soon after, and Dr. Griffiths was elected to the chair of Ma- 
teria Medica and Pharmacy, Dr. Barton to the chair of natu- 
ral history and botany, and Dr. Wistar to the chairs of che- 
mistry and the institutes of medicine. In 1791, the College 
and University, which had before been two bodies corporate, 
were united, and formed one school, under the name of the 
University. Dr. Hutchinson was appointed to the chair of 
chemistry, and Dr. Wistar adjunct professor of anatomy. 
In 1793, Dr. Hutchinson died, and Dr. Carsip was appointed 
to his place, but died in a few weeks after. Dr, Priestly 
Was then elected professor of chemistry, but declined. Jn 
1795, Dr. Woodhouse was elected to the chair of chemistry. 
In 1796, Dr. Griffiths resigned the chair of materia medica, 
and Dr. Barton was appointed to fill the place. 

On the union of the two schools, Dr. Kuhn held the chair 
of the practice, and Dr. Rush that of the theory and insti- 
tutes ; but in 1797 Dr. Kuhn resigned entirely, and Dr. Rush 
was appointed to the chair of the practice, in 1805. The 
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same year f)r. Physick was appointed to the new and sepa- 
rate chair of surgery. In 1807 Dr. Dorsey was appointed 
adjunct professor of surgery. In 1808 Dr. Shippin died, 
and Dr. Wistar was appointed professor of anatomy and 
midwifery. In 1809 Dr. Woodhouse died, and Dr. Coxe 
was appointed to the chair of chemistry. In 1810 midwifery 
was separated from the anatomical chair, and Dr. James 
was appointed the professor of midwifery. In 1813 Dr. 
Kush died, and Dr. Barton was appointed to the chair of the 
institutes and practice of medicine, and Dr. Dorsey to the 
chair of materia medica. In 1815 Dr, Barton died, and Dr. 
Dorsey was appointed to his chair, and Dr. Chapman to the 
chair of materia medica. In 1818 Dr. Wistar died, and 
Dr. Dorsey was appointed professor of anatomy, Dr. Chap- 
man professor of jhe institutes and practice of medicine, 
Dr. Coxe to the chair of materia medica, and Dr. Hare to 
the chair of chemistry. The same year Dr. Dorsey died, 
and Dr. Physick was appointed in 1819 professor of anato- 
my, and Dr. Gibson professor of surgery. In 1820 Dr. 
Horner was appointed adjunct professor of anatomy. —Letter 
from Professor J. R. Copee, 1825. 

The present faculty : 

Philip Sing Physick, M. D., Professor of Anatomy. 

John Redman Coxe, M. D., Proftssor of Materia Medica 
and Pharmacy. 

Nathaniel Chapman, M. D., Professor of the Theory and 
Practice of Medicine, and Clinical Practice. 

Thomas C. Jarhes, M. D., Professor of Midwifery. 

Robert Hare, M. D., Professor of Chemistry. 

William Gibson, M. D., Professor of Surgery. 

William E. Horner, M. D., Adjunct Professor of Anatomy, 

COLLEGE OF PHYSICIANS AND SURGEONS OF NEW-YORK. 

Wright Post, M. D., Professor of Anatomy. 

David Hosack, M. D., F. R. S,, Professor of the Theory 
and Practice of Physic, and Clinical Medicine. 

Wm. J. M’Nevin, M. D., Professor of Chemistry. 

Samuel L. Mitchell, M. D., F R. S., Ed., Professor of 
Botany, and Materia Medica. 

Valentine Mott, M. D., Professor of Surgery, 

John W. Prancis, M. D., Professor of Qbstelrics and the 
Diseases of Women and Children. 

Frederick G. King, M. D., Demonstrator of Anatomy;, 

David L, Rogers, M. D., Demonstrator of Surgery, 
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HARVAEU COLLEGE. 

John C. Warren, M, D., Professor of Anatomy an4^ 
Surgery. 

John Gorham, M. D., Professor of Chemistry. 

Walter Channing, M. D., Professor of Midwifery and 
Medical Jurisprudence. 

Jacob Bigelow, M. D., Professor of Materia Medica. 

James Jackson, M. D., Professor of the Theory and Prac- 
tice of Physic. 

DARTMOUTH COLLEGE. 

Reuben D. Mussey, M. D., Professor of Anatomy, Surgery, 
and Obstetrics. 

Daniel Oliver, M. D,, Professor of the Theory and Prac- 
tice of Physic, Physiology, and Materia Medica. 

J. Freeman Dana, M. D., Professor of .Chemistry, Phar- 
macy, and Legal Medicine. 

UNIVERSITY OF MARYLAND. 

John V. Davidge, M. D., Professor of the Principles and 
Practice of Surgery. 

Nathaniel Potter, M. D., Professor of the Theory and 
Practice of Medicine. 

Elisha De Butti^, M, D., Professor of Chemistry and 
Mineralogy. 

Granville Sharp Pattison, Esq., Professor of Anatomy. 

Samuel Baker, M. D., Professor of Materia Medica. 

Richard W. Hall, M. D., Professor of Midwifery and the 
Diseases of Women and Children. 

Maxwell M 'Dowell, M. D., Professor of the Institutes, of 
Medicine. 

COLLEGE OF PHYSICIANS AND SURGEONS OF THE WESTERN 
DISTRICT OF THE STATE OF NEW-YORK. 

Joseph White, M. D., President, and Professor of Surgery. 

Westel Willoughby, M. D., Vice President, and Professor 
of Obstetrics. 

James Hadley, M. D., Professor of Chemistry and Mate- 
ria Medica. 

T. Romeyn Beck, M. D., Professor of the Theory anc^ 
Practice of Physic, and Medical Jurisprudence. 

flames M’Naughton, M. D., Professor of Anatomy and 
Physiology, 
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YALE COLLEGE. 

\^lneas Monson, M. D., Professor of the Institutes of 
Medicine. 

Nathan Smith, M. D., Professor of the Theory and 
Practice of Physic, Surgery, and Obstetrics. 

Benjamin Silliman, M. D., Professor of Chemistry, Phar-r 
macy, Mineralogy and Geology. 

Eli Ives, M. D., Professor of Materia Medica and Botany, 
and Lecturer on the Diseases of Women and Children. 

Jonathan Knight, M. D., Professor of Anatomy and Physi- 
ology, and Lecturer on Obstetrics. 

MEDICAL COLLEGE ©F OHIO. 

Jedediah Cobb, M. D., Professor of the Institutes and 
Practice of Medicine. 

Elijah Slack, A. M., Professor of Chemistry and Phar- 
macy. 

John Moorhead, M. D., Professor of Materia Medica and 
Medical Obstetrics. 

Jesse Smith, M. D., Professor of Anatomy and Surgery. 

VERMONT ACADEMY OF MEDICINE. 

William Tally, M. D., Professor of the Theory and Prac- 
tice of Physic and Medical Juriaprudehce. 

Theodore Woodward, M. D., Professor of the Principles 
and Practice of Surgery, Obstetrics, and Diseases of 
Wonien and Children. 

William Anderson, M. D., Professor of Anatomy and 
Physiology. 

Amos Eaton, Esq. Professor of Chemistry and N atural Phi- 
losophy, and Lecturer on Natural History. 

Jonathan A. Allen, M. D., Professor of Materia Medica 
and Pharmacy. 

TRANSYLVANIA UNIVERSITY. 

Benjamin W. Dudley, M. D., Professor of Anatomy and 
Surgery. 

Charles Caldwell, M. D., Professor of the Institutes and 
Clinical Medicine. 

Samuel Brown, M. D., Professor of the Theory and Prac- 
tice of Medicine. 

Daniel Drake, M. D., Professor of Materia Medica and 
Medical Botany. 
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William H. Richardson, M. D., Professor of Obstetrics) 
and the Diseases of Women and Children. 

James Blythe, D. D., Professor of Chemistry. 

Robert Best, Adjunct Professor of Chemistry. 

BROWN UNIVERSITY. 

Levi Wheaton, M. D., Professor of the Theory and 
Practice of Physic and Obstetrics. 

John De Wolf, A. M., Professor of Chemistry and Phar- 
macy. 

Usher Parsons, M. D., Professor of Anatomy^ Physiology, 
and Surgery. 

Solomon Drown, M. D., Professor of Materia Medica and 
Botany. 



MEDICAL SCHOOL OF MAINE* 

Parker Cleaveland, M. D.j Professor of Chemistry and 
Materia Medica. 

Nathan Smith, M. D., Lecture? on the Theory and Prac- 
tice of Physic and Surgery. 

John D. Wells, M. D., Professor of Anatomy and Physi- 
ology. 



UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT. 

John Bell, M. D., Professor of Anatomy and Surgery. 

William Paddock, M. D., Professor of Botany and 
Materia Medica. 

Arthur L. Porter, M* D., Professor of Chemistry and 
Pharmacy. 

•Nathan Smith, M. D,, Lecturer on the Theory and Prac- 
tice of Physic and Surgery. 

BERKSHIRE MEDICAL SCHOOL. 

John P. Batchelder, M. D., Professor of Surgery and 
Physiology. 

Jerome V. C. Smith, M. D., Professor of General Anatomy 
and Physiology. 

Henry H. Childs, M. D., Professor of the Theory and 
Practice of Physic. 

John De Lamatter, M. D., Professor of Pharmacy, Ma- 
teria Medjca, and Obstetrics. 

Chester Dewey, A. M. Professor of Chemistry, Botany, 
Mineralogy, and Natural Philosophy. 

Stephen W. Williams, M, D., Professor of Medical Juris- 
prudence. 




MEDICAL COLLEGE OF SOUTH CAROLINA. 

John Edwards Holbrook, M. D,, Professor of Anatomy. 

S. Henry Dickson, M. D., Professor of the Institutes and 
Practice of Physic. 

James Ramsay, M. D., Professor of Surgery. 

Thomas G. Prioleau, M; D., Professor of Obstetrics, aiid 
the Diseases of Women and Children. 

Henry Rutledge Frost, M. D., Professor of Materia* 
Medica. 

Edmund Ravenel, M. D., Professor of Chemistry. 

Stephen Elliot, LL. D;, Professor of Botany and Natural 
History. 



JEFFfcRSON COLLEGE. 

John Eberle, M. D., Professor of the Theory and Practice, 
and Clinical Medicirie. 

George M’Lellan,M. D., Professor of Surgery. 

Jatob Green, A. M , Professor of Cheniistry. 

B. Rush Rhees, M. D., Professor of Materia Medica. 

F. S. Beattie^ M. D., Professor of the Institutes of Medi*- 
cine and Midwifery. 

Nathan R. Smith, M. D., Professor of Anatomy and 
Physiology. 



Note G. — Page 28. 

A prize establishment exists in connexion with the Medi- 
eai School of Harvard College, and bears the name of the 
“ Boylston Prize Establishment,” from having been founded 
by W. N. Boylston, Esq. the same gentleman whose name is 
introduced in a preceding note. In 1803, Mr. Boylston esta- 
blished a fund, the income of which, amounting to one hun- 
dred dollars annually, was originally divided into three, but 
since into two premiums, to be awarded to the writers of 
the best dissertations on such medical subjects as should be 
proposed. The questions are proposed, and the premiums 
awarded, by a committee appointed by the corporation of the 
University. Mr. Boylston has lived to see the utility of this 
establishment, eliciting the talents of medical gentlemen in 
different parts of the United States, to the discussion of some 
of the most important subjects that have ever been placed 
before the public. Several of the prize essays have been 
published, and have done honour to the medical character of 
our country. 
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The following is a list of the subjects of the dissertations 
for which premiums have been awarded, the names of their 
respective authors, and the period when adjudged : 

1804. James Mann, M. D. “ On Cholera Infantum.” 

1806. Do. “ On Dysentery.” 

George C. Shattuck, M. D. “ On Mortification,” 

1807. Do. Do. “ On the Structure and 

Physiology of the Skin.” 4 . 

Do. Do. “ On Biliary Concre- 
tions.” 

1808. Daniel Newcomb, M. D. “ On Cancer, and the Best 

Mode of Extirpation.” 

1809. Jacob Bigelow, M- D. “ On Cynanche Maligna.” 

Do. “ On Phthisis Pulmonalis.” 

*• — — Thomas Sewall, M. D. “ On Complaints in the 
Breasts of Nursing Women.” 

1811. Jacob -Bigelow, M> D. “ On the Best Mode of 
Treament of Injuries occasioned by Fire, and 
other Heated Substances.” 

George Hayward, M. D. “ On Hydrocephalus.” 

1814. John. F. ‘W aterhouse, M. D. “Onthe MedicalUses 

of Carbonic Acid Gas.” 

— — Do. Do. “ On the Criteria by which 

to determine when the Use of Mercurials in the 
Cure of Syphilis should be discontinued.” 

Enoch Hale, jun., M. D. “On the Reciprocal 

Changes which take place in the Blood, and in 
the Air, in the process of Respiration.” 

1815. John Ware, M. D. “ On the Structure and Functions 

of the Urinary Apparatus.” 

— — AbelL. Peirson, M. D “ On Bloodletting.” 

J. Freeman Dana, M. D. “ On the Tests of Ars^ic.” 

1816. John Ware, M. D. “ On Sweating as a Remedy in 

Diseases. How does it operate ; in what cases 
should it be employed ; and, to what extent or 
degree in each ; and what are the best means of 
inducing this evacuation in the several cases in 
which it is adviseable ?” 

— — J. Freeman Dana, M. D. “ On the Composition of 
the Oxymuriatic Gas.” 

1818. John Ware, M* D- “ Haemoptysis.” 

1819. Enoch Hale, jun. M. D. “ Is there any Communi- 

cation from the Stomach to the Bladder, more 
direct than that through the Circulating System 
and the Kidpeys ?” 

K 
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lS20t i^ofau Wafc, M. D. “ On the Best Means of Proniih^- 
ing Suppuration.” 

1820. William Sweetser, jun. M. D. “ On the Diagnosb 
and Treatment of Cynanche Tracjiealis, or Croup.” 

W21. John C. Dalton, M. 0. On the Diseases of the Liver^ 
both Functional and Oi*ganic.” 

— — Enoch Hale, juh. M. D. “ On the Introduction of' 
Medicinal Substances into the Veins.” 

1822. Abel I». PeirsoHj M. 0. “On Pertussis, or Chin 

CoUgh.*’ 

1823. William Sweetser, jun. M. D. on theFunctions of the 

extreme Capillary Vessels, in Health and in 0is-i 
ease.” 

1824. Samuel Cartwright, M. D.‘*Howlongraay thebuman 

body remain immersed in water without extinc- 
tion of life ; and at what period after immersion 
will it be useless to employ restorative means ?” 

It is quite possible that some names may have been oihit- 
ted, as an official account cbuld not be obtained of candidates 
who wrote between the years 1 809 and 1814. 

Mr. Boylston has recently established another prize fund, 
in connexion with the Boylston Medical Society, particular- 
ly for the medical class attending lectures in the University ; 
and designed especially to improve young men in the style 
of writing on medical subjects. This institution has already 
produced very beneficial effects. 

fJote H.— Page 28 . 

In some of the earlier schools which were established it} 
the country, the degree of Bachelor of Medicine was confer- 
red on graduates, and that of Doctor was granted only as an 
honorary degree at a subsequent period. This was the case 
at Philadelphia, at Harvard, and at Dartmouth, and perhaps 
at some other schools. But the degree of Doctor of Medi- 
cine is the only one conferred in bur schools at the present 
time. 

Although there is no Uniform standard of attainments 
established, in order to graduation, in most of our schools it 
is required, that before a student can be admitted to an ex- 
amination for a degree, he must have attained to the age of 
twenty-one, have studied three years with some regular phy- 
sician, attended two full courses of lectures on the different 
branches of medicine, and if he has not enjoyed the advanr 
tages of a collegiate education, he must furnish satisfactory 
evidence of having made respectable classical attainments ; 
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and particularly tliat he has acquired a competent knowledge 
of the Latin and Greek languages, has studied mathematics^ 
natural and experimental philosophy, geography, and belles 
lettres. In several of our schools it is required that he 
shall have aj:tended the clinical practice of some infirmary 
for a specified term. It is also required that before h,e can 
receive his degree, he must pass a close examination in the 
different branches of medicine, and write and defend a thesi? 
on some medical subject. 

Note I. — Page 29. 

Number of Medical Students attending the last course of 
lectures at the different schools : 

IJniversity of Pennsylvania, ----- 480 

College of Physicians and Surgeons of New-York, 196 
Harvard College, - - - - - - 130 

Dartmouth College, gO 

University of Maryland, - - - - - 21# 

College of Physicians and Surgeons of the Western 

District of the State of New-York, - - 120 

Yale College, - -- -- -- gg. 

Medical College of Ohio, - - - - - 22 

Vermont Academy of Medicine, - - - 124 

Transylvania University, ----- 335 

Medical School of Maine, ----- 60 

Brown University, ------ 4O 

University of Vermont, ----- 42 

Berkshire Medical School, ----- 94 

Medical College of South Carolina, ^ - 50 

Total, 1970 

It will be seen that the preceding statement does not agree, 
in every instance, with those which have been published in, 
the public journals y but the information here exhibited has 
been derived from one or more of the professors of each 
school, or from printed catalogues of the students, 

Note K.— rPage 31. 

It was the intention to haye given the date of the estab- 
lishment of the different Medical Societies in the United^ 
States, and the names of the principal officers, with some 
account of the regulations of each ; but, except in a few in* 
stances, such information could not be obtained. 
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The Massachusetts Medical Society, being the first that 
was established in the United States, and the model from 
which the societies of most of the other States have been 
formed, some details are given of this institution, which 
would otherwise have been withheld. 

The officers of the Society consist of a President, a Vice- 
President, a Corresponding and Recording Secretary, a 
Theasurer, a Librarian, a Board of Counsellors, and a Board 
of Censors or Examiners. A meeting of the Society is held 
annually, at which its officers are elected, and a dissertation 
delivered by one of its fellows. 

The Presidents, from the period of its first organization : 

Edward A, Holyoke, M. D., 1782 ; William Kneeland, 
M, D., 1784; Edward A, Holyoke, M, D., 1786 ; Cotton 
Tufts, D., 1787 ; Samuel Danforth, M, D,, 1795 ; Isaac 
Rand, D., 1798 ; John Warren, M, D., 1804; Joshua 
Fisher, M, D., 1815; John Brooks, M. D,, 1823; James 
Jackson, M, D,, 1825. 

Those who have delivered the anniversary discourse : 

Isaac Rand, M. D., “On Phthisis Pulmonalis and the 
Warm Bath,” 18.04, 

John Warren, M. D., “On the Use and Effects of Mer- 
cury,” 1805. 

Joshua Fisher, M. D., “ On Narcotic Substances,” 1806. 
* Thomas Welsh, M. D., “On Heat and Gold as Agents on 
the Human Body,” 1807. 

John Brooks, M. D., “ On Pulmonic Inflammation,” 1808. 

Aaron Dexter, M.D., “On Diseases of the Joints,” 1809. 

Josiah Bartlet, M D., “On the Progress of Medical 
Science in the Commonwealth of Massachusetts,” 1810. 

Oliver Fiske, M. D., “ On Certain Epidemics in the 

Eastern part of this State,” 1811. 

Abram Haskell, M. D., “ On Cynanche Trachealis,” 1812. 

Richard. Hazeltine, M.D., “On Phlegmasia Dolens,” 1816. 

Hector Orr, M. D., “ On Animal and Vegetable Life,” 
1817. 

James Jackson, M. D., “ On Fever,” 1818. 

John C. Warren, M. O., “ On a Comparative View of the 
Sensorial and Nervous Systems of Men and Animals,” 1820. 

Nathaniel Bradstreet, M. D., “ On the Proximate Cause 
of Fever,” 1821. 

John G. Coffin, M. I)., “ On Medical Education, and on 
the Medical Profession,” 1822. 




Henry H. Ghilds, M. D., “ On the Advancement of Medi- 
cal Science,” 1823. 

Robert Thaxter, M. D., “ On Delirium Tremens,” 1824. 

John Dixwell, M. D., “ An Eulogy on Hon. John Broohi, 
late President of the Society,” 1825. 

Nearly all these discourses have been published in the 
Transactions of the Society. 

Note L. — ^Page 31. 

The Medical Society of the State of New-Jersey, is the 
second which was instituted in the country, the original act 
for establishing which has been politely furnished by the 
Hon. L. Condit, of that State, and is here presented. 

Act to regulate the Practice of Physic and Surgery^ 

•within the State of Kew- Jersey. Passed JTov. 29, 1783, 

Preamble. — Whereas^ many ignorant and unskilful per- 
sons do take upon themselves to administer physic and sur- 
gery within this State, to the endangering of the lives and 
limbs of the good subjects of the same, who have been per- 
suaded to become their patients : for the prevention of such 
abuses in future — 

Section 1st, — Be it enacted &;c.. That from and after the 
publication of this act, no person whatsoever shall adminis- 
ter physic, or practise surgery, in the State of New-Jersey, 
before he shall have been first examined, approved of, and 
admitted, by any two of the Justices of the Supreme Court 
ol this State, for the time being, taking to their assistance, 
for such examination, two able and skilful practitioners in 
physic and surgery, who, after due examination and satisfac- 
tory proofs being given of such candidate’s learning and skill, 
in physic or surgery, shall certify, under their hands and 
seals, or at least under the hands and seals of three of the 
said examiners, that the person applying is approved of, and 
ought to be admitted to practise as a physician or surgeon, 
or both, and shall give a testimonial of his examination and 
admission, in the form following, viz PHere follows the 

form.3 

Section 2d, Prescribes a penalty of five pounds for prac- 
tising without license. Provided, that this penalty do not 
extend to any skilful physician or surgeon sent-for from any 
of the neighbouring States, on any particular occasion. 

Section 3d, Prescribes a penalty of twelve pounds on any 
mountebank doctor, who shall erect a stage for the sale of 
drugs, or medicine of any kind. 
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Section 4tli, Enacts, that every physician shall deUver 
his bill in plain English words, or as nearly so as possible} 
and that each bill shall be taxed by any Judge of the Supreme 
Court, or of the Court of Common Pleas, if the patient 
shall require it. 

This act has since been revised by the Legislature of the? 
State, and the Medical Society of New-Jersey is now regu* 
la ted by provisions similar to those of the Society pf Massa- - 
chusetts. 



Note M. — ^Page 32. 

Although the Medical Societies of the different States are 
all instituted on the same general plan, and for the same 
objects, there is a variation in the powers of their charter?,. 
In s6me of the States, persons who are not licensed are per- 
mitted to practise, and are allowed the benefit of the law to 
enforce the payment of their fees. In other States such 
unqualified persons are denied the benefit of the law ; and, 
in some of the States, a severe penalty is inflicted for pre- 
scribing medicine without a license. The good effects of 
the latter regulation are stri{dngly exemplified, in the exemp- 
tion of Maryland and the District of Columbia, from those 
quacks and impostors which are still found in some other 
parts of our country. 



Note N. — Page 32. 

The New York Medical Repository was the first Medical 
Journal published in the United States, and was commenced 
in that city in 1797, by the joint labours of Doctors Samuel 
L. Mitchell, Edward Miller, and Elihu H. Smith. Since the 
commencement of this work, a succession of periodical jour-j 
nals have been established, among ^vhich are ; 

The Philadelphia Medical and Physical Journal) 

commenced in ----- - 1804 

Philadelphia Medical Museum, in - . - i805 

Baltimore Medical and Physical Recorder, in - 1808 

New-York Medical and Philosophical Journal and 

Review, in--rv---!l 809 
American Medical and Philosophical Register, 

(at New-York,) in 1810 

The American Mineralpgical Journal, (at New- 

York,) in - - - - - - - 1810 

Eclectic Repertory, (at Philadelphia,) in - - 1811 

Baltimore Medical and Philosophical Lyceum, in 1811 
New England Journal of Medicine and Surgery, 

(at Boston;^ in - *• f. - - - 1812 
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Aftieflcan Medical Recorder, (al Philadelphia,) in 1818 
Philadelphia Journal of Medical and Physical Sci- 
ences, in - - - - - - - 185d 

-Atnerican Journal of Science and Arts, (New- 

Haven,) in - - - - - - -1821 

New York Medical and Physical Journal, in - 18S2 

Western Medical Reporter, fat Cincinnati, Ohio,) 

about -------- 18^2 

Hartford Analectic Journal of Medicine and Sur- 



gery, in - - 1 828 

Boston Medical Intelligencer, in - - - - 1823 

Medical Review and Analectic Journal, (at Phi- 
ladelphia',) in ----- - 1824 

New-York Monthly^ Chronicle of Medicine and 

Surgery, in 1824 

Carolina Journal of Medicine, Science, and 

Agriculture, (at Charleston,) in - - 1825 

These publications have, in general, been well sustained, 
and while they have been useful in disseminating medical 
information, and in exciting a more general taste for reading 
and inquiry, they have called forth the talents of physicians 
in every part of the United States, in exploring the medi- 
cal topography of the country, investigating the causes 
«f its epidemic and endemic diseases, examining its animal, 
vegetable, and mineral productions ; and in publishing the 
results of their observations and discoveries to the world. 



They have thus been among the most efficient means 
of advancing medical science, and elevating the character 
of the profession. Several of the Journals which have been 
established are discontinued, and others have assumed a 



different title. Twelve only are published at the present 
time, though five more are soon to be added to this number. 



Note O. — Page 36. 

Although medical science in the United States is be.- 
ginning to assume a consistent and elevated character, as 
evinced by the extension of medical schools and societies 
through the country, the character of our elementary works 
and periodical journals, as well as by the spirit which 
generally pervades the profession ; yet it may not be unim- 
portant to suggest, whether a closer and more extensive 
alliance among our institutions, and the more scientific mem- 
bers of the profession, may not be expedient, to ensure a ftjill 
developement of such cheering indications^ 
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Could nbt an association be instituted, which, while it 
should impart stimulus to individual enterprise, might serve 
as a grand repository of the science and literature of the pro- 
fession ; and impress on all our institutions, that uniformity 
in their organization and management, which is necessary 
to give a fixed and national character to the medical profes- 
sion of our country ? 

A bare allusion is here made to this subject, not presuming 
even to sketch the outlines of the plan, leaving that higher 
office to an abler pen. 




